te 


Geo. W. 


Among the most mentioned and 


illustrated of George W. Ma- 
her's houses is the Henry and 


Clara Schultz House, 19 War- 

wick Road, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Many regard this house as one 
of Maher's finest, if not best. 


On reaching this house, this 
point in 1907, Maher has come 


-~, far. How far can be explained, 


in part, with words from archi- 
tect Charles Montooth of 
Taliesin Architects, Spring 


Green, Wisconsin, in a recent 


Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. Maher business brochure (formerly called "client portfolio), undated, GWMQ collection. 
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issue of the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Quarterly. He's writing about 
two early Wright houses, the 
Winslow House (1894) and the 
Williams House (1895) in River 
Forest, Illinois. He says both 
houses “contained enough di- 
verse architectural elements for 
half a dozen projects." He lists 
them: "Columns, traditional 
arches, ornate floral patterns, 
free-form stone masonry, tai- 
lored brick, steep roof pitches 
and even dormer windows were 
included in those early designs." 


Since Wright and Maher were about 
the same age, those elements, and 
more, were also Maher's gifts from 
the past. Many of them were from 
the reluctantly departing 


cottage 


Around back, we see a small 
garage. (Maher's? I don't 
know.) It, too, is buttressed. 
And then we see the back 
side of the house, which is ev- 
erything but symmetrical. 
Windows, big and small, are 
light inlets, not design ele- 
ments, here. A long dormer 
rises, seems to be pushing up, 
from the roof. Sensibility 
with Maher, and we've seen 
this before, was for the pass- 
erby, not the backyard. 


With the Schultz House, we 

are fortunate to have a quite 
complete description from a few 
years after it was built. I've reprinted 


~ that, from American Homes and 


© 


six years later, we can move like visi- 
tors from room to room in an interi- 
or world by Maher. For fullness, 
read Hawley. Abstracted, that world 
is this: from orange yellow walls and 
green drapery and carpet, to grayish- 
green walls and a soft green rug, to 
yellowish-brown walls and soft 
brown curtains, and upstairs from 
white trim and soft green walls, to 
white trim and yellow walls, to 
French gray. How subtle and easy 
Maher has become. There is a flow 
needing undertoning by someone 
like Debussy (1862-1918, nearly the 
birth and death years as Maher's). He 
could notate colors reaching each 
other. Or, among today's musicians, 
we could use Philip Glass with his 
shifting and modulating minimalism. 


Queen Anne style. Or 
from classicism. 


Asked by the Schultzes, 
whose money came from 
the paper box business, for 
a house, Maher made some- 
thing new—certainly new 
for them, mostly new for 
him. He gave the Schultzes 
what today seems a cottage. 


The house is a design of 
clarity, which would also 
please other clients, and in- 
fluence other architects 
around the Midwest, and 
generally serve Maher well. 
The side facing Warwick 
Road is symmetrical, ex- 
cept for (with Maher 
there's nearly always an 
"except for") the porch at 
the left, and except for an 
extension of the roof at left 


to cover protruding second- 
floor closets. Buttresses, 

newly fashionable in 1906, ; 
largely because of the English archi- 
tect Voysey (more about him later in 
this), hold it to the earth. They also 
lighten the upward movement of the 
plastered walls. Eaves are wide. The 
roof is striated—thatch resembling. 
These roof lines and the line of a 
flower box beneath the second-floor 
windows emphasize the horizontal. 
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Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinofs. Note open porch at left. 
American Homes and Gardens, January 1910. 


Gardens, on pages 8-9. The writer, 
Henry Hawley, seems familiar with 
Maher's ideas. He speaks of Maher's 
creation of a “distinctive form." 
Hawley's main interest, however, 
and likely the real interest of the 
magazine's readers (one must, then 
and now, understand one's readers), 
is color and convenience. For us, for 
me, the use of color is best. Eighty- 


Can you hear what I mean? These 
are not today's rooms all of overlit, 
even blinding, white or beige. And 
these are not the baroque rooms of 
the late 19th century. 


The writer neglects, except cursorily, 
the art glass windows. Apparently 
made by Giannini and Hilgart, a 
Chicago glass studio, the windows 
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Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. Floor plans. 
The Western Architect, March 1974. 
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are paired across the front of the 


house.* There are two more at the 
entrance, two at the rear of the living 
room, two sets of smaller ones at ei- 
ther side of the fireplace, pairs of 
smaller windows in the dining room, 
and three on the stairway landing.** 
The design integrates flowers and ge- 
ometry. The flower is the poppy as 
bud and blossom. The other is fore- 
most the segmental arch, but also 
squares, rectangles, straight lines and 
an elongated triangle. The latter 
serves as stem for bloom and buds. 
One interpreter who visited the own- 
er told her he saw the small rectangle 
at the bottom of the window as pop- 
py seed. 


The fireplace mosaic fits the concept, 
which isn't true for all Maher houses. 
The mosaic is a patch of yellow-or- 
ange poppies, flowers and buds, 
against a segmental arch identical to 
those in the windows. The arch's in- 
ner band is green, the outer blue. 


Though Maher's, the window and 
mosaic designs very likely involved 
Orlando Giannini (1861-1928) who 


in late 1906 was in the last months of “—” 


a short partnership begun with Fritz 
Hilgart in 1899.* Giannini was the 


designer and Hilgart the glass stainer. 
They had worked with Maher on 
other houses. 


The segmental arch appears else- 


* The owner told me last year that in the 
1970s she called Giannini and Hilgart, which 
still existed, to repair windows in the house. 
She was told that the firm had done the win- 
dows and the fireplace mosaic. Note: Gianni- 
ni and Hilgart, owned by Lumbavour Wand- 
zura, was at 1359 North Noble Street, Chica- 
go, when I visited in 1987. Wandzura, who 
emigrated from Ukraine, had then had the 
business for 20 years and been an employee 
for 20 years Beeee that, he told me. 


** French doors between the dining room 
and porch were sold some years ago. One of 
them is in the collection of Ball State Univer- 
sity Museum of Art, Muncie, Indiana. Pur- 
chased in 1989, the door is s not on perma- 
nent display. I believe I saw the other one a 
couple of years ago at a bookstore in Chica- 
g0. 


* For dates on Giannini and Hilgart, J'm in- 
debted to research by Thomas A. Heinz, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. Open & flowing—view trom dining room to living room. Fireplace at rear. GWMQ. 
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Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. View from living room to porch. GWMQ. 


where in and out the house. As we 
should expect from Maher with his 
motif-rhythm fully developed. It's 
over the entrance. It tops the fire- 
place. It shapes the metal ring on the 
hanging dining room light. It's on 
the plates for wall lights. It caps a 
light in the entrance hall. It's on cabi- 
nets in the dining room. 


The arch shows, too, on a dining 
room table and chairs in one of the 
photos with the Hawley article. The 
arch says these are Maher's designs. 
I'm guessing that other furniture in 
the photos, notably the two larger _ 
chairs in the living room, are Ma- 
her's work. The upholstered, tufted 
chair is similar to one he did for the 
Rudolph House (1907) in Highland 
Park, Illinois. 


All this repetition and interweaving 
was, and is, of course, related to Ma- 
her's thinking about motifs and 
rhythm. In August 1904, in describ- 
ing the Rubens House (1902, demol- 
ished) in Glencoe, Illinois, The In- 
land Architect and News Record 
wrote, in words that sound like Ma- 
her's own, "The motifs in this house 
are repeated throughout interior and 
exterior, also inclusive in all sur- 
rounding buildings—barn, lodge, 
conservatory, and landscape effects, 
thus forming a harmony of feeling 


throughout the conception." In 1907, 


Maher wrote, "...the 
design naturally crys- 
tallizes and motifs ap- 
pear which being con- 
stantly utilized will 
make each object, 
whether it be of con- 
struction, furniture or 
decoration, related." 
Considering how 
many times the result 
of design crystalliza- 
tion was the poppy, 
this is a bit ingenuous. 
The next issue, or the 
one after that, will 
have a review of all 
Maher's motifs, and 


we'll find that study led to poppies 
about 10 times. 


Often aspinondd as important for 
Maher's mid-to-late design is the En- 
glish architect C.F.A. (for Charles 
Francis Annesley, which he had but 


didn't use, as Maher didn't use Wash- 


ington) Voysey. A new and beautiful 
book about him by Wendy Hitch- 
mough (Phaidon Press Ltd., London, 
1995; $75) tells little by little what 
this might mean. (I'm keeping in 
mind that in making Voysey-Maher 
connections I'm doing the same kind 
of "if he" and "probably saw" and 
"so forth" that bothers me about so 
many architectural writers.) Hitch- 
mough writes that Voysey was pub- 
lished in The Studio magazine which 
was much appreciated in the U.S., 
and that his work was displayed at 
the 1904 world's fair in St. Louis. 
Any number of Voysey houses, such 
as "Perrycroft" 
(1893-94) in Here- 
fordshire, could 
have been drawn 
on by Maher. 


Hitchmough re- 
ports that Voysey 
claimed economy 
as his reason for 
using buttresses 
and plaster. This 
quote: "A 9-in. 
brick wall, rough 
cast, was the 
cheapest weather- 
tight wall that 
could be built, and 


C.EA.Voysey & design."Perrycroft" (1893-94). 
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As is true for 
many Maher hous- 
es, the Schultz 


’ Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Owners's 1995 holiday card. 


buttresses were introduced to restore 
to the wall the stiffness which it 
lacked" (from The Architect and 
Building News, February 18, 1927). 
Did Maher also do this? I can't tell 


now. 


Maher was one of the first American 
architects to use Voyseyan house- 


building. Maher collaborator, for 
presentation drawings, Lawrence 
Buck used Voysey ideas just as well. 


What did others make of the Schultz 
House in its early years? Maher 
showed it at the Chicago Architec- 


™ tural Club exhibition in 1910 and 


not again. I've seen nothing else 
about exhibitions or criticism. 


House is well-kept 
and much-admired 
by its owner. She 
recalls seeing the house three times 
before her family bought it in 1955. 
She was told it was by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Yes, Wright, yes. We've 


heard that before. 


The owner is fond enough of the 
house to picture its parts on her 
Christmas cards. We've included the 
one from 1995. It shows the living 
room fireplace mosaic. The verse, 
which you can't see, reads: "Holiday 
Greetings to you and yours from the 


home of the "Yellow Poppies."" 


In parting. We must mention the 
unfortunate dormer now on the 
front roof. Looks like a periscope. 


Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Living room fireplace. GWMQ. 


Sources: City directories. "A Classic Sense of 
Order," Charles Montooth, Frank Lloyd 
Wright Quarterly, Winter 1996, Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation, Taliesin West, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona. Conversation with staff of 
Ball State University Museum of Art, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, March 28, 1996. The Inland Ar- 
chitect and News Record, August 1904. "A 
Pleas for an Indigenous Art,” George W. Ma- 
her, Architectural Record, June 1907. "The 
Residence of Henry W. Schultz, at Kenil- 
worth, Illinois," Henry Hawley, American 
Homes and Gardens, January 1910. 


The Schultz House, along with some others, 
is described in a book called Representative 
Cement Homes (1910). I requested this 
through interlibrary loan from the North- 
western University library. Unavailable 
now. So you'll find out later. 


Thanks to the owner for allowing me to visit 
her house several times. 
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The Residence 
Henry W. Schultz 
at Kenilworth, 
Tflinois* 


By Henry Hawley 
From American Homes and Gardens 
January 1910 


America has no distinctive architec- 
ture of her own, for it is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan in its tastes, and adapts 
itself to the style of every period and 
country. The tendency of architects 
in the designing of a house, to-day, is 
to follow some classic form, and to 
imitate and adapt to American re- 
quirements a style of building that 
grew out of the needs of a different 
people, whose life was carried on un- 
der different conditions. Not so with 
George W. Maher, of Chicago, who 
is the architect of this splendid 
house, for he has created a distinctive 
form and has developed a most inter- 
esting style of architecture, which is 
very delightfully expressed in the 
charming house shown in the illus- 
trations presented herewith. 

The unity of the whole scheme of 
this building expresses this thought 
in its lines, forms and proportions 
which are consistent, and there is 
very little necessity for its enrich- 


* Of course, Kenilworth, Illinois, is an error, 
made by Hawley possibly because Warwick 
begins in Kenilworth and continues into 
Winnetka. 


» AMERICAN “s_- 
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ment in ornamental design. 
One of the essential elements of 
beauty in any form is that derived 


Ti al AOTTETESTE 


HOMES « 272 GARDENS | 


January 1910 cover. Nothing to do with Maher. 
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design a building which will in all its 
parts express a distinct individuality. 
The first glance of the house re- 


rom a sin- veals the soft 
cere and gray color of 
thoughtful the stuccoed 
study, and walls, on 
when the which are 
characteris- growing 
tic of any vines, har- 
period is monizing 
eliminated well with the 
from a de- grayish-green 
sign then a color of the 
new style is painted trim 
created. and roof. 

Mr. Ma- The great 
her has surface of the 
been very Schultz House. Winnetka, Mlinois. wall space is 
successful Living room circa 1910. Maher furniture. enhanced by 
and has the buttresses 


built at each corner of the house 
with their forms receding from their 
starting point at the grade line to the 
under side of the eaves. The wide 


been able to demonstrate that it is 
possible to build a modern house, 
meeting all the requirements of a 
modern family, and at the same time 
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Schultz House, Winnetka, Illinois. Dining room circa 1910. 
Art glass windows; Maher table and chairs. 
Photos, American Homes and Gardens, January 1910. 


eaves and the windows and door cas- 
ings are stained a soft grayish-green. 


amy The generous size of the front porch 


and entrance door with full panels of 
leaded glass, and the windows also of 
leaded glass built at regular intervals 
across the front of the building give a 
pronounced character to the design 
of the house. 

The floor plans explain the interi- 
or arrangement, which is quite com- 
plete for convenience and it compris- 
es all the very best appointments to 
be found in a well-regulated house. 
The lower floor is divided into a hall, 
built in the centre of the house, a 
large living-room extending the full 
depth of the building, a dining-room, 
living-porch, and kitchen, while the 
second floor is comprised of sleeping 
rooms. The hall is trimmed with 
fumed oak, with walls of rough plas- 
ter, tinted an orange yellow. A moss- 
green carpet is stretched over the 
stairs, and green velour velvet por- 
tieres are hung at the doors. The liv- 
ing-room built at the right of the en- 
trance is especially well provided 
with windows, at its front and rear, 
and also at either side of the fire- 
place. This living-room has a fumed 


oak trim, finished with a forest-green 


Schultz Perse 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
Entrance hall. 


effect. The walls are of rough plaster, 


and tinted a grayish-green color. The 
ceiling is beamed, forming panels of 
rough plaster, which are tinted in a 


lighter shade of the same green color. 


The fireplace is built of Roman 
brick, with facings extending nearly 
to the ceiling, and containing a glass 
mosaic panel in the centre of its 
front. The furniture of this room is 
also of fumed oak, finished the same 
as the trim, and harmonizing well 
with the soft green rug with which 
the polished floor is covered. 
Directly to the left of the entrance 


is built the dining-room, which is fin- 
ished in a scheme of autumn colors. 
The woodwork is of fumed oak, fin- 
ished in a soft green tone, while the 
walls of rough plaster, are tinted a 
yellowish-brown tone. Soft brown 
silk curtains are hung at the win- 
dows. The oval ceiling and the buf- 
fets built in at either side of the 
French window, are attractive fea- 
tures. The broad French window 
opens direct on to the living-porch, 
which is enclosed in glass in winter, 
and screened in summer, and is used 
for a breakfast-room. The service end 
of the house is most convenient in all 
its details, is treated with white 
enamel paint, and has granolithic 
floors. The second story is divided 
into sleeping rooms and a den. The 
latter has a white painted trim, with 
mahogany finished doors, and rough 
plastered walls, tinted a soft green. 
The owner's room, which is directly 
over the living-room, has also a 
white painted trim, and yellow tinted 
walls. The three guests' rooms are 
finished in French gray, with trim 
and walls and furniture alike. The 
bathroom has tiled walls, ceiling and 
floor, and is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures, with exposed nickel-plate 
plumbing. The third floor contains 
the servants’ rooms, storerooms, and 
bath. 

The cellar is provided with a laun- 
dry, hot-water heating apparatus, 
fuel room and cold storage complete. 

A brick walk leads direct to the 
steps of the entrance porch, built at 
the front of the house, at either side 
of which is planted a profusion of 
growing shrubs. Considerable land- 
scape work has been done about the 
house, and a formal garden has been 
laid at the rear of the plot, reached 
from the living-room. 

A well-kept lawn and garden en- 
hance the appearance of the house 
and carry out the sought-for scheme 
of consistent landscape work. 
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Highland Park, Illinois. From aa : p eet + cutouts are in the original; 


The Western Architect, March See tane es : the floor plans (shown below) 

1914. ree al Sadie cs son ce Rae aeromanee were placed here. 

More from 1907 Smith House (1906) are remarkable _ porch is built into the framing; there 
simplifications of the Maher style. is no outlining in wood or metal. 

Simplicity, Of the two, the Scarborough House _— The buttresses get the same result 

Secessionism is the more startling. If the Schultz they do on the Schultz House. They 
House is, and it is, clarity, the Scar- _—hold the place firm and temper the 
borough House is purity. Virtually | upward flow. Here, as for the 

° Hi. Scarborough House, 2345 Ma- unadorned, without art glass win- Schultz House, the buttresses are an 

ple Lane, Highland Park, Illinois. dows, the house is all clean line. The homage to, or borrowing from, En- 
segmental arch on the entrance glish architect C.F.A. Voysey. 


I know little about this house, 
though I've visited the site 
and admire it for its fine 
clean lines. It has, or had 
in some of the detailing, 
some of the characteristics 
of the Schultz House— 
buttresses at the corners, a 
thatch-like shingled roof. 
Inside, an easy open flow 
from living room through 
the entrance hall and din- 
‘ing room to a side porch. 


SEeconp FLoor 


: First Floor 
This house and the near- 


by—just across the way— 
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Scarborough House, 
Highland Park, 
Ilinois. Recently. 
GWMQ. 


The Scarborough 
House is singular 
among Maher's 
works. It shows him 
unobstructed. Seeing 
and admiring the 
house, which still 
looks about as it 
first did (porch 
lights are gone), I 
wonder where he 
would have gone if 
he had pursued this 
approach to even 
greater refinement. 
We don't know, as 
we don't with most 
Maher buildings, 
what client involve- 
ment ther e was. 


Jens Jensen, the landscape architect ing guide in December 1909. He rec- 
often associated with Prairie School ommended oak, ash and walnut 
era design, prepared asimple plant- _trees. 
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H. Scarborough obviously knew tal- 
ent. 


Sources: Jensen papers, University of Michi- 
an architectural library, Ann Arbor. "Geo. 
W. Maher, a Democrat in Architecture,” The 

Western Architect, March 1914. 


¢ Frederick and Clara Sutton 
House, 338 Woodstock Avenue, Ke- 
nilworth. 


Soon after it was built, the Sutton 
House, and its first floor plan, were 
in The Western Architect. The 
house, on its heavily planted and 
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wooded lot, is welcoming and charm- 
ing. Usually, I dislike those two 
words, intensely even. But that's the 
affect for me. It's easy to imagine 
happy occupants coming out the 
door on the side. Perhaps Mr. Sutton 
on his way to work (as a director) for 
the Chicago Lake Shore & Eastern 
Railway 


The house was one of two Maher 
homes on a two-page spread in the 
Ladies Home Journal in August 
1910. There was no story. A caption 
explained: "This is the last of the se- 
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Sutton House, 
Kenilworth, 

Hlinois. View and 
floor plans. 

Country and ~ 
Suburban Homes 

of the Prairie 

School Period, 

1913, ¢. 1912. 


ries of double 
pages in which 
The Journal has 
shown the ad- 
mirable results 
that are being 
obtained in 
suburban-house 
building 
throughout 
that part of the 
country com- 
monly known 
as the Middle 
West." The 
other Maher 
house was the 
Furbeck House 
(1901, demol- 
ished) in Oak 
Park, Dlinois. 


—_ 


A few years lat- 
er, Hermann V. 
von Holst in- 
cluded the Sut- 
ton House in 
his book of 
Prairie School 
era houses. He 
described it: 


This attractive 

dwelling with 
its magnificent setting of foliage 
is the home of Mr. Frederick Sut- 
ton, Kenilworth, Illinois. It is a 
frame house with expanded met- 
al covered with a fine texture of 
rough cast cement plaster and 
shingled roof. The interior of the 
house is well worth study. On 
entering, the whole house opens 


up before you, the staircase and 


dining room being thrown di- 
rectly into the large finely pro- 
portioned living room. The inte- 
rior trim of the living and dining 
rooms is fumed oak, and the bed- 
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rooms are finished in enamel 
white. The motif of the lotus 
flower conventionalized runs 
through the design of the details. 
The house was built in 1908 at a 
cost of 25 cents per cubic foot. 


With the von Holst book, we can see 
that the Sutton House is a square 
pushed out here and there—the entry 
with its heavier version of the seg- 
mental arch, a veranda off the living 
and dining rooms, the kitchen butted 
out behind, bathrooms protruding 
slightly upstairs, also a small loggia. 


In a Kenilworth Historical Society 
brochure about Maher, we learn of 
yet another architectural debt, this 
time to "the Austrian avant-garde 
movement known as Secessionism." 
KHS credits Austrian architect Josef 
Maria Olbrich as an influence. I 
agree. One house that could have 
been a source is the steeply gabled 
Villa Bahr (1899-1900). Maher, a 
reader, would have gotten the Seces- 
sion style and Olbrich from Ameri- 
can and European publications. And 
Maher, a traveler, too, could have 
seen his work at the German exhibit 
at the St. Louis world's fair of 1904 
(if indeed he went to the fair, which 
we've read several times that he did, 
perhaps with his brother-in-law Her- 
mon MacNeil, who sculpted for it; 
or his father-in-law Alden Brooks, 
who no doubt made water colors of 
it; or maybe even fellow architect 
Robert Spencer). 


The house has been altered. The 
bowed, stuccoed railing for the bal- 
cony has been removed, exposing the 
two doors which used to seem inte- 
gral parts of sets of windows. The ve- 
randa has been enclosed, which elim- 
inated an arch formerly complement- 
ing the one above the entrance. So, 
defining characteristics were discard- 


ed. 


Sources: City directories. Art Nouveau Ar- 
chitecture, Frank Russell, editor, Arch Cape 
Press, New York, 1986. "Geo. W. Maher, a 
Democrat in Architecture," The Western Ar- 


) chitect, March 1914. George Washingon Ma- 


her in Kenilworth, Kenilworth Historical 
Society, Kenilworth, Illinois, 1993. "Good- 
Taste Homes of Chicago Folks," Ladies 
Home Journal, August 1910 (photos Henry 
Fuermann & Son). Modern American 


Homes, H.V. von Holst, Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1913, c. 12; reprinted as 
Country and Suburban Homes of the Prairie 
School Period, Dover Publications, New 
York, 1982 (Art Institute of Chicago lists the 


American School of Correspondence, Chica- 


go, as publisher in 1912). The Western Archi- 
tect, March 1909. 


Catching up. Our indexer, Carol 
Kelm, Oak Park, Illinois, came 
across a Maher client in an 1897 issue 
of the Oak Park Reporter. She found 
Mrs. Luella D, Eastman involved in 
an election for the Women's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. In 1903 Ma- 
her was reported to be designing a 
house for her in Spokane, Washing- 


ton. 


Source: The Economist, May 16, 1903. Oak 
Park Reporter, October 1,1897. 


Communications 
from readers. 


From Ann Arbor, Michigan. "Thank 
you for your work in producing this 
excellent newsletter. I look forward 
to each issue.” 


From Duluth, Minnesota. “Interesting 
article on NW campus. Shame on. 
Tallmadge & others!" 


Thanks... 


¢ To my colleague, Sharon Thatcher, 
Merrill, Wisconsin, for remembering 
me when she saw an article about the 
auction at which the Blinn House 
drawing was sold. 

© To Maher collectors Daniel Morris 
and Denis Gallion, New York, for 
sending me a copy of Jennifer Ko- 
mar's article on the "Rockledge" sil- 
ver. 

¢ To the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts for permission to reprint Jenni- 
fer Komar's article about "Rock- 
ledge" silver on pages 18-19. This was 
part of the program for the Decora- 
tive Arts Council antique show in 
Minneapolis last October. Komar is a 
curatorial assistant in the institute's 
department of decorative arts, sculp- 
ture and architecture. The silver is on 
permanent display at the institute. 


Maher places. 
Chicago. 


Historic unpreservation. Two 
buildings by Philip Maher, George's 
architect son, are in the March-April 
issue of Historic Preservation maga- 
zine, the publication of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. The 
article, "Street of Dreams" by Cheryl 
Kent (pages 55-62 and continued), is 
about the evolution of North Michi- 
gan. Kent's not pleased. She notes 
that "retail establishments of forbid- 
ding scale line North Michigan and 
hover above it in vertical malls 
thrown up mostly in the late 1970s 
and 1980s." Her preference is for 
building's like Philip's, both of 
which are pictured. One is the Deco- 
rative Arts Building (1928, remodel- 
ing); this was demolished last year. 
The other is the Woman's Athletic 


~ Club (1926-28), 626 North Michigan. 


Drawing sold. At a December 3 auc- 
tion by Toomey/Treadway, a pre- 
sentation drawing of Maher's Blinn 
House (1906), Pasadena, California, 
sold for $12,000. The estimate was 
$1,000-$1,500. Signed by Maher, the 
drawing was done by the Chicago ar- 
chitect Lawrence Buck. 


At FitzSimmons gallery. The exhi- 
bition at Michael FitzSimmons Dec- 
orative Arts called "Second Nature: 
Organic Ornament in the Prairie 
School" included five windows from 
the Stone House (1909, demolished, 
attributed) in Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
three lanterns attributed to Maher. 


Gary, Indiana. 

The Aquatorium Society, whose 
name grows ever shorter, reports in 
its March newsletter membership of 
326 and 1995 income of $80,095.67. 
The society was organized in 1991, 
in part, to restore Maher's dilapidat- 
ed Marquette Park bathhouse, the 
Aquatorium (1921). The original 
name of the group was The Society 
for the Restoration of the Gary Bath- 
ing Beach Aquatorium and Octave 
Chanute's Place in History. 
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Kenilworth, Illinois. 

Ten decades. Kenilworth celebrates 
its 100th anniversary this year. 
George and Elizabeth Maher moved 
to Kenilworth and their new house, 
at 424 Warwick Road in the fall of 
1893 before the village's incorpora- 
tion February 4, 1896. The centenni- 
al celebration will be July 5-6. 


Scott's Kenilworth. One way to ob- 
serve the centennial would be to read 
Sir Walter Scott's novel Kenilworth 
(1821). Many village street names 
come from this book. They were 
chosen in 1899 at a meeting of The 
Neighbors, a club for women. Before 
that streets were named for Ameri- 
can authors. When the Mahers ar- 
rived, they were living on Haw- 
thorne rather than Warwick. 


Montclair, New Jersey. 
Tragedy's detail. The Gates House 
(1902-04), 66 South Mountain Road, 
appeared in the New York Times 
(December 17, 1995), Beginning on 
page 1, headlined "House of Prayer 
in Harlem Is the Outpost of an Em- 
pire," the article followed a terrible 
shooting and fire December 8 in 
Harlem during which eight persons 
died. A building that burned Decem- 
ber 8 was owned by the United 
House of Prayer for All People 
which was started in 1919 by Mar- 
celino Manoel da Graca. He was a 
black man from the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, and was better known as 
Sweet Daddy Grace. Mr. Grace, as 
second-referenced in standard Times 
manner, bought the Gates House on 
its splendid hillside site in wealthy 
suburbia in the 1960s. About this, 
the Times says: 


He acquired a coffee plantation in 
Brazil, an egg hatchery in Cuba, 
an 85-room mansion in Los An- 
geles, and a 25-room mansion in 
Montclair, N.J. In the 1940's and 
'50's, he bought several high-rise 
apartment buildings in Manhat- 
tan that did not rent to blacks. 


"Old house." The Gates House ap- 
pears in the March-April issue of 
Old-House Journal. The article, ti- 
tled "Prairie Panels" (pages 38-45), by 


Anthony Lefeber, is about interior 
wood restoration. Says Lefeber, 
whose firm Traditional Line, Ltd., 
New York, did the work, "The 
project lay in a nearby suburb of 
New York City, west of the Hudson 
River in the first hilly country of 
New Jersey. Even from the road, 
there was no mistaking the bold, 
rectangular lines inspired by the Prai- 
rie School of Architecture. The 
house was massive—over 14,000 
square feet of floor space. Inside it 
was full of exotic cuts of mahogany 
veneers, solid ma- 

hogany, cherry, 


% 


architecture and the decorative arts." 


For the record. The lectures were 
described in an article titled "Build- 
ing in Harmony with Nature" in the 
Pioneer Press (March 14). A photo of 
the Farson House was included, 
along with a reminder that there will 
be a reception for series ticket buyers 
at the house April 23. 


Restoration findings. Planned resto- 
ration will be to the house's appear- 
ance in 1905-09, reports Pleasant 


maple, satinwood 
and some of the 
wildest quarter- 
sawn oak I have 
ever seen." Much 
of the wood, origi- 
nally installed by 
Tiffany Studios, 
had been painted 
in the 1980s. 


Sources: Letter, Mont- 
clair Historical Soci- 
ety, Montclair, New 
Jersey, April 13, 1990. 
"Prairie Panels," An- 
thony Lefeber, Old 
House Journal, March- 
April 1996. 


Gates House, Montclair, New Jersey. View of the sitting 
and music rooms as furnished circa 1910. House Maher's, 


furniture obviously not. OH]. 


Oak Park, 

Illinois. | 

Good attendance. From Jackie 
Schomer, director of the Pleasant 
Home Foundation: "...we got 
through the holidays very well here. 
Our Holiday Open House brought 
nearly 150 new faces through PH's 
front doors... The house truly lends 
itself to Christmas—it was absolutely 
beautiful." She refers to the Farson 
House (1897), called "Pleasant 
Home," 217 Home Avenue. 


Naturalism in Architecture. Is the 
title of a series of lectures jointly 
sponsored by the Pleasant Home 
Foundation, the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago Master of Sci- 
ence-Historic Preservation Program, 
and. Michael FitzSimmons Decora- 
tive Arts. The series examines "how 
architects and designers from the late 
19th century through the Prairie 
School translated organic forms into 


Home Newsletter (winter issue). 
"The reason this time frame was cho- 
sen is that it most accurately repre- 
sents the intentions of the architect, 
including the purity of his 'motif- 
rhythm’ theory, and also incorpo- 
rates the additions made by Pleasant 
Home's first family." The architects 
are Eifler and Associates, Chicago. 


Documents. 


From Chicago. 

Available from The Art Institute of 
Chicago and a companion to its re- 
cent exhibition of the same name is 
The Prairie School, Design Vision 
for the Midwest, Volume 21, No. 2, 
of the Institute's Museum Studies. —_ 


Maher is spotted throughout. He 
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° 


seems a bit player. Walter Burley 
Griffin, Robert Spencer, etc.— 
they're walk-ons, too. The stars are 


Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 


NW right who dominate through the 


excitement—they're still most excit- 
ing—of their creativity, and the tre- 
mendous publicity and scholarship 
attached to them, especially Wright, 
which the writers cannot resist. 


° Introductory essay, "Foreword, New 


Forms, Old Functions: Social Aspects of 


Prairie School Design" by Robert 


Twombley, author of books on Sullivan 


and Maher. 


Page 89: 
Leaded windows like the one formerly 
attributed to George W. Maher (cat 
No. 14) appeared again and again in 
Prairie houses: a stylized circular ele- 
ment is the only nonlinear insertion 
into an otherwise severely rectilinear 
composition representing a poppy 
plant. 


° First essay, "Prairie School Works in 
the Department of Architecture at The 
Art Institute of Chicago," by Richard 


Guy Wilson. 


Page 93: 
Buildings such as Frank Lloyd 
Wright's own house of 1889 in Oak 
Park, Illinois, or the earlier work of 
George Washington Maher, or even 
later designs such as Purcell and 
Elmslie's Bradley Bungalow of 1913 in 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, indicate 
not just a debt to eastern architects, 
but a merging of sensibilities. 


The Washington is contrary to the 
W. Maher used. 


Page 94: 
Wright and Sullivan existed as only 
two poles of the Prairie School; be- 
yond them there was the more inde- 
pendent work of Maher; Pond and 
Pond, and others, whose designs 
looked very different. 


Pages 110-111, about the window 
once attributed to Maher, which I 
first saw at the institute when attrib- 
uted to Maher, and which I thought 
looked nothing like Maher, its pop- 


ay py flower tight and symmetrical and 


not related to Maher's fluidity. 
Here's what Wilson writes: 


14. Designer unknown, originally at- 
tributed to George W. Maher, Leaded- 
Glass Window Depicting a Stylized 
Poppy, 1900/1915. 


This dramatic window has long been 
attributed to George Washington Ma- 
her (1864-1926), a leading member of 
the Prairie School, but recent research 
makes this appear unlikely. Nonethe- 
less, it represents the type of art glass 
turned out by Chicago stained-glass 
companies such as Drebohl Brothers, 
Flanagan and Biedenweg, Giannini and 
Hilgart, and Schuler and Mueller for 
Prairie-style residents. The window has 
a composition mindful of Maher's the- 
ories and also the ‘Pure Design’ move- 
ment that interested many Chicago de- 
signers during this period. Essentially, 
the window is composed of a series of 
rectilinear forms of different sizes. 
Long, vertical rectangles are offset by 
small squares that are attached to the 
spine of the window and balance the 
falta oppy and bud shapes im- 
mediately below. 


This combination of geometrical and 
floral elements is a good example of 
Maher's theory of design, called 'motif- 
rhythm," by which he would choose a 
plant or a shape to be used throughout 
a building, both in its overall form and 
ornamental details. Maher's basic recti- 
linear form was enlivened and related 
to the surroundings through the use of 
motifs from nature. The motif-rhythm 
appears in one of Maher's designs that 
is open to the public, the John Farson 
House, or "Pleasant Home," of 1897 in 
Oak Park, where the thistle motif 
abounds (see cat. no. 35). 


Born in Mill Creek, West Virginia, Ma- 
her began as an architect's apprentice 
at the age of thirteen, and he later 
worked in the office of Joseph Lyman 
Silsbee, where a number of other Prai- 
rie School designers also trained. From 
1888 Maher—except for brief partner- 
ships—was on his own until ater 
World War I when he joined with his 
son, Philip. He fiercely advocated, and 
was one of the principal spokesmen 
for, a new American architecture, and 
he was extremely prolific, designin 
over 300 works in a long career. (33 
Maher followed neither the Sullivan 
nor the Wright wing of the Prairie 
School, and instead pursued an inde- 
pendent course. From a beginning 
greatly influenced by H.H. Richard- 
son, Maher did pee: his architectural 
idiom over time, and he was extensive- 
ly influenced after 1905 by the Vienna 
Secessionists and the English domestic 
architect and designer Charles F.A. 
Voysey. But he also maintained a tie to 
the classical principles of composition, 
as can be seen in his more public 


Formerly attributed. To 
Maher is this window in the 
collection of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 
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works at Northwestern University in 
Evanston and in Winona, Minnesota. 
Most of his architecture, however, re- 
mained at the domestic scale, and he 
designed many houses in Evanston, 
Glencoe, Kenilworth, and other Chica- 
go suburbs. 


Footnote 33, The principal study of 
Maher's career is J. William Rudd, 
"George W. Maher: Architect of the 
Prairie School," Prairie School Review 
I, I (1964), pp. 5-11. Cathy Cummings 
of Chicago is preparing a full-length 
study of Maher. 


Essentially, Wilson has it right about 
Maher. But it seems strange that Wil- 
son finds a window that isn't Ma- 
her's to be a "good example" of Ma- 
her theory. And: why Charles F.A. 
Voysey; the man called himself 
C.F.A. Voysey. And: Kathleen 
Cummings uses Kathy not Cathy. 
Somebody said something or other is 


in the details. 


° Second essay, "The Prairie School and 
Decorative Arts at The Art Institute of 
Chicago," by Judith Barter, 


On page 113, after writing about the 
importance of a central design con- 
cept to Prairie School architects: 


The popularity of Japanese prints 
among many Prairie School practitio- 
ners was understandable in the light of 
such thinking. What appealed to archi- 
tects like Frank Lloyd Wright, William 
Gray Purcell, George Grant Elmslie, 
and George W. Maher about frpenee 
design was its combination of positive 
and negative space, its reduction of 
form to its simplest essence, and its 
unification of the temporal and the 
spiritual. 


From 116-119, with photos of a Far- 
son House chair (fig. 1), a Rudolph 
House table, and a Patten House 
portiere on pages 116-117 (fig. 3): 


18. George W. Maher, Library Table, 
& 1905, 


George Washington Maher was born 
in 1864 in Mill Creek, West Virginia, 
and moved with his family to New Al- 
‘bany, Indiana, and then to Chicago 
shortly after the 1871 fire. At the age 
of thirteen he entered an architectural 
apprenticeship in the firm of two Ger- 
man immigrant architects, Augustus 
Bauer and Henry W. Hill. During the 
1880s Maher worked in the office of 
Joseph Lyman Silsbee, where he was 


exposed to new philosophies of resi- 
dential design work. By 1888 the 
roung Maher had opened his own of- 


ice. 


Maher's Chicago-area residences, in- 
cluding the John Farson House in Oak 
Park (1897; see cat. no. 35), the James 
Patten House in Evanston (1901), and 
the Emil Rudolph House in Highland 
Park (1905), exhibit erramvencal clas- 
sically inspired facades, but devoid of 
classical ornament or detail. Their hor- 
izontal masses and abstracted, geomet- 
ric leaded-glass windows show a Prairie 
School sensibility. Indeed, Maher's phi- 
osophy of architecture—function 
should determine design—was in keep- 
ing with that of his Chicago colleagues. 


Maher published his "motif-rhythm" 
theory, which explained his working 
method. He combine. a geometric 
shape with a stylized flower to create a 
decorative theme that he repeated 
throughout each of his buildings, thus 
unifying interior and exterior ele- 
ments. (21) 


Maher did not design furniture for all 
his houses, but did so for larger com- 
missions such as the Farson and the 
Rudolph houses. At the Farson House, 
Maher combined honeysuckle motifs 
with lions' heads throughout the build- 
ing and on the dining-room chairs (fig. 
I). The chairs retain a heavily orna- 
mented, richly carved, massive quality 
no doubt influenced by Maher's associ- 
ation with Germanic architecture. 


By the time Maher designed the Rudol- 
nb House, he had moved away from 
the monumentality of the Farson fur- 
niture. He had seen the modern Aus- 
trian and German exhibits at the 1904 
St. Louis World's fair (22) and was fa- 
miliar with the designs of C.F.A. Voy- 
sey, Charles Rennie Mackintosh and 
the Vienna Secessionist group, all illus- 
trated in The Studio magazine between 
1897 and 1905. Maher's thistle design 
for the James A. Patten House (figs. 2- 
3) reflects the influence of Voysey's 
textile patterns and is more florid and 
curvaceous than his later work. The 
use of the thistle pattern was also relat- 
ed to Patten's Scottish ancestry and to 
the fact that thistles grew wild on the 
building site. (23) (This and other Prai- 
rie School textiles are housed in the 
Department of Textiles at The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago.) 


For the Rudolph House, Maher chose 
the tulip as a detain motif. The oak 
library table features the flower in a 
linen-fold type of carving that is remi- 
niscent of English arts and Crafts 
work. The motif was repeated in the 
glass windows, the bookcases, the fire- 
place mosaic, the dining sconces, the 


2 


newel post, and the stair banisters. The 
attenuated verticality of Maher's motif 
is balanced by the long, wide, horizon- 
tal emphasis of the table. Center sup- 
ports maintain Maher's interest in a 
stripped-down, reinterpreted classi- 
cism. 


Footnote 21. "In discussing his ap- 
proach to architecture, Maher wrote: 
"The fundamental principle (is) to re- 
ceive the dominant inspiration from 
the patron, taking into strict account 
his needs, his temperament and envi- 
ronment, influenced by local color and 
atmosphere in surrounding flora and 
nature. With these vital impressions at 
hand, the design naturally crystallizes 
and motifs appear which being con- 
stantly utilized will make each object, 

- whether it be of construction, furni- 
ture or decoration, related’ (George W. 
Maher, 'A Plea for Indigenous Arrt,' 
Architectural Record 21, 6 [June 1907], 
p. 433). This quotation also appears in 
Robert Judson Clark, ed., The Arts 
and Crafts Movement in America 
(Princeton, N.J., 1972), p. 66. . 


Footnote 22. "Edward S. Cooke, Jr., 
‘George Washington Maher,’ in Ka- 
plan, ed. (note 4), p. 396. 


Footnote 4. "Edward S. Cooke, Jr., 
‘George Washington Maher,’ in 

Wendy S. Kaplan, ed., "The Art That is 
Life’: The Arts and Crafts Movement 
in America, 1875-1920, exh. cat. (Bos- 
ton, 1987), p. 391; and Leslie Greene 
Bowman, American Arts and Crafts: 
Virtue in Design, exh. cat. (Los Ange- 
les, 1990), p. 92. 


Again, essentially right. But, we 


don't know whether Japanese design 
appealed to Maher or not; he never 
said. There is no evidence that he 


collected Japanese prints. And: it's 
unlikely that the Mahers moved to 


Chicago shortly after the fire of 


1871; his father Theophilus (or 
Theophile) was still living in New 


Albany in 1880. And: for the mature 


Maher, if function means the place- 
ment of rooms with specific purpos- 
es within walls, things other than 
function determined design; the less 
solid entered in, as shown in Foot- 
note 21—a client's emotion, the ap- 


pearance of the building site. At the © 


point where Barter stops quoting, 
Maher wrote, "The edifice then not 
only reflects the life of the occupant, 
but becomes an intelligible creation 
with character and originality com- 
bined." And: why, again in footnote 
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21, change Maher's "being" to (is)? 
And: why in footnote 21, alter Ma- 
her's punctuation; he wrote “his tem- 
perament, and environment," not 
"his temperament and environment"; 
sloppiness. And: why in footnote 22 
cite an undocumented source? Other- 
wise, I like the phrase, "a stripped- 


down reinterpreted classicism." 


¢ Third essay, "Prairie School Works in 
the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries at 
The Art Institute of Chicago," by Mary 
Woolever. Includes a photo of Maher 
from the Kenilworth Historical Soci- 


ety. 


Page 135, in a listing of materials in 
the libraries: "...promotional business 
brochures of architects such as 
George W. Maher..." Also, about 
publications the Ryerson Library 
subscribed to early in this century: 
"These periodicals also published oc- 
casional essays by the architects Ma- 
her, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., and Tall- 
madge." 


Page 142, about Maher's business 
@Mprochure, one page of which is 


shown on page 141. 


Like Frank Lloyd Wright, George 
Washington Maher (1864-1926) appren- 
ticed in the office of Chicago architect 
Joseph Lyman Silsbee, and encouraged 
the development of an indigenous 
American architecture; but, as the il- 
lustration from a 1910 brochure reveals 
(cat. no. 35), Maher's designs devel- 
oped in an idiosyncratic, non-Wright- 
ian expression of the Prairie School. 


Maher left Silsbee's office in 1888 to 
open his independent practice, primari- 
ly as a sole practitioner until he was 
joined by his son Philip after World 
War L. the majority of Maher's 
projects were residences for Chicago- 


area businessmen, such as John Farson 
(1897; Oak Park; see cat. no. 35, and 


the article by Judith A. Barter in this 
issue, pp. 116-18), James Patten (1903; 
Evanston), and Harry Rubens (1903, 
Glencoe). 


With the Farson House, Maher ex- 
pressed his maturing sensibilities, mov- 
ing away from the picturesque gables 
-~, and turrets and asymmetry of Silsbee's 
Shingle Style, and toward strong, sym- 
metrical massing, a relatively horizon- 
tal emphasis, and a prominent central 
entrance, Maher's buildings lack the 
sweep of Wright's best designs, and 


they do not display the inside-outside 
interplay of spaces using terraces, 
porches, and long bands of windows 
that characterized Wright's work. As 
the architectural historian David Geb- 
hard said, Maher produced a "monu- 
mental Prairie School architecture" 
with "classic stolidity." 


The illustration of the Farson House is 
drawn from a brochure privately pub- 


lished around 1910 by Maher, which 


he inscribed "My compliments to Mr. - 


Henry Hill, 1910" and signed. Such 
"vanity" publications, which were 
probably used to attract more business, 
were one of the few means of promot- 
ing the architect's projects and client 
base because paid advertising was not 
permitted by the American Institute of 
Architects. (24) 


The single-page preface to this bro- 
chure and a similar one in the Ryerson 
and Burnham Libraries succinctly pre- 
sented Maher's theory of design: "The 
architect should grasp all opportunities 
and adhering strictly to the require- 
ments of the situation, harmonize all 
inspiration into his work." In several 
articles written for The Western Archi- 
tect and The Architectural Record, 
Maher elaborated on his philosophy 
that the architect should free himself 
from the confining strictures of histori- 
cal precedent and look at each new 
commission with fresh inspiration. He 
wrote that architects must "dip deep 
into the currents of life around about 
us, feel the pulse of the times and then 
actually execute the ideals of the 
present hour, and if we do this work 
truthfully, intelligently, our efforts 
must be enduring.” (25) 


Footnote 23. "Speech by David Geb- 
hard at the annual conference of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, Se- 
attle, Apr. 1995." 


Footnote 24. "Maher was an active 
member on the committee of the Illi- 
nois chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, which successfully lob- 
bied the national convention in 1918 
to change the organization's regula- 
tions. The new regulations permitted 
an architect's name to be included in 
signage on a building under construc- 
tion and on the completed structure. 
See 'The Institute's Attitude on Adver- 
tising,' Western Architect 27, 5 (May 
1918), pp. 42-44. Another mechanism 
that an architect could use to promote 
his work was product literature such as 
the book Representative Cement 
Houses (Chicago, 1910), published by 
the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, which featured three Maher 
projects: the Henry Schultz, Emil Ru- 
dolph, and Mrs. C.K. Parmelee resi- 
dences, which were published with 


physical descriptions, costs, and testi- 
monials by the clients praising the de- 
sign and the choice of cement as a 


building material.” 


Footnote 25. "George W. Maher, ‘The 
Western Spirit,’ Western Architect 9, 
11 (Nov. 1906), p. 113. 


Page 142. A mention of Maher's in- 
clusion in Modern American Homes, 
a 1912 book by Hermann von Holst. 


Page 151. A description of The Prai- 


rie School Press. 


The first issue (cat. no. 45) featured an 
essay on George W. Maher, with ex- 
cerpts from Maher's 1887 essay 'Origi- 
nality in American Architecture’ (orig- 
inally published in the October 1887 
issue of The Inland Architect and 
News Record), and a selected list of 
completed structures. Because few of 
Maher's ieee and none of his writ- 
ings had been published since his death 
in 1926, this issue provided an excep- 
tional survey of the architect's life and 
work. 


I liked this essay the best. Yet will 
quibble. Calling Maher's work an 
"idiosyncratic, non-Wrightian ex- 
pression of the Prairie School" is one 
way of keeping him within the 
group; many call him an arts and 
crafts architect. And: her dates for 
the Patten and Rubens houses are 
not the commonly used ones, those 
being 1901 for Patten and 1902 for 
Rubens. And: David Gebhard can be 
less than authoritative; his Buildings 
of Iowa, with Gerald Mansheim, 
omits all but one of Maher's Iowa 
houses. And: she fails to mention 
that Maher wrote about more leeway 
in promotion for architects; his arti- 
cle "A Campaign of Publicity and 
Education" was in the February 1918 


- issue of The American Architect. I 


like her use of "business brochure" to 
describe Maher's collection of build- 
ing photos; I've been using "client 
portfolio." I guess bits and pieces sort 
of work for Maher whose personali- 
ty was fragmented—pleasant, well- 
tailored exterior; boiling inside. 


Note. As of the publication date, 
Twombly was at City College Of 
New York and Wilson at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Barter and Wool- 
ever were Art Institute curators. 
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The Rockledge Coftee and Tea Service 
An Integral Part of George Maher’s 


Progressive Interior 


by Jennifer Komar 


t the turn of the 

century, imaginative 

architects and de- 
signers envisioned creating 
homes that would elevate the 
standard of living of their 
inhabitants. Prairie School 
architects conceived of inte- 
rior space in ways that chal- 
lenged the constraining 
Victorian notion of the house 
as a box constructed of small- 
er boxes. The Institute’s Purcell-Cutts House, 
designed by William Purcell and George Elmslie, exem- 
plifies this conception: Living spaces flow easily into 
one another, and banks of windows unite the inside 
with nature while admitting plenty of healthy sunshine. 
In this early modern era, at a time when “liberated” 
women were abandoning the confines of the corset, 
such reconfigurations in the home encouraged some 
forward-thinking Americans and Europeans to lead 
more flexible, healthy lives. Certain progressive archi- 
tects further challenged tradition by designing com- 
pletely unified interiors, often including built-in 
furniture and useful objects that complemented the 
plans of their houses. 

Prairie School architect George Maher seized 
an opportunity to positively alter the lifestyle of one of 
his most important clients when he developed a unified 
scheme for the home and interiors of Rockledge, built 
for businessman E. L. King near Winona, Minnesota. 


He placed one of his most 
commanding architectural 
elements, the flattened arch, 
above the central doorway, 
seemingly echoing the solid- 
ity of the surrounding hills. 
He adopted the coral lily, 
a plant found in abundance 
at the site, as a decorative 
motif within the house; this 
consistent use of a particular 
natural object was the 
centerpiece of Maher’s “motif-rhythm” theory and 
underscored his commitment to the value of a unified 
interior. He believed that harmony in the home—and, 
therefore, in life—could be achieved by the consistent 
repetition of specific design elements. In 1988, 
shortly after the unfortunate razing of Rockledge, the 
Institute acquired an armchair from the house; Maher 
designed the massive piece to follow the subtly trape- 


zoidal shape of the residence and topped it with the 


arch motif evident on nearly all the furniture. 

The Institute’s new acquisition, the coffee and 
tea service from Rockledge, further illustrates the 
extent to which Maher successfully produced a unified 
interior for the house. Because King wholeheartedly 
supported his architect’s vision, Maher was able to 
design a silver service that was created according to the 
highest standards. The Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, meticulously fol- 
lowed Maher’s design, and the result cleverly combined 
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the popular arts-and-crafts aesthetic of the time with 
traditional top-quality silver-making techniques. For 
instance, the visibly hand-hammered surface of each 
piece typifies arts-and-crafts metalwork, while the tech- 
niques of casting and applying the handles and other 
projecting elements and of inserting ivory insulators 
both date from the 18th century. The hot-water kettle 
of the silver service features the flattened-arch motif and 
thus futher links the interior of Rockledge and its fur- 
nishings to the exterior. Each piece of the service is 
emblazoned with the King monogram and the coral 
lily. The result is a finely crafted and decorated object, 
with a strong architectural presence, that formed an 
integral part of one of the region’s most progressive 
turn-of-the-century interiors. 

In 1994 the Institute was fortunate to have 
the Rockledge coffee and tea service on loan as a last- 
minute addition to the exhibition “Minnesota 1900.” 
At that time the service was still on the market, though 
hopes of one day bringing it “home”—that is, to 
Minnesota—stull lingered. Following complex negoti- 
ations, that hope has been realized, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Ruth and Bruce Dayton, who purchased the 
service for the museum in honor of former Institute 
director Russell A. Plimpton, a strong supporter of the 


museum’s silver collection. The recent acquisition of 
the Rockledge coffee and tea service -reflects the 
Institute’s continuing commitment to preserving 
elements from local Prairie School interiors. This 
began in the 1970s, with the Institute’s purchase of a 
hallway taken from the Frank Llovd Wright-designed 
Francis Little House, Northome, during its demoli- 
tion, and continued in the 1980s, with the acquisition 
and renovation of the Purcell-Curtts House. 

The one-of-a-kind Rockledge silver service 
joins the Institute’s growing collection of outstanding 
tea services, including the Federal-stvle Templeman tea 
service by Paul Revere and the Art Deco-style coffee 
and tea service by Jean Puiforcat, acquired in 1994 
with a contribution from the Decorative Arts Council. 
The Rockledge coffee and tea service is currently on 
view in the Bean Gallery. 

Jennifer Komar ts the curatorial assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts and Sculpture. 


Opposite: 
Rockledge, E. L. King house, Homer, Minnesota (razed) 
Photo courtesy of Winona County Historical Society, Inc. 


Above and cover: 

George Maher, designer, 1864-1926 

Coffee and Tea Service, 1912 

Gift of Ruth and Bruce Dayton in honor of Russell A. Plimpton 
95.36.1-7 
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Blinn House, Pasadena, California. 


Presentation drawing recently sold at auction. See page 13. 


Events. 


April 13. "Breaking New Ground 
on Old Buildings III, Historic Archi- 
tecture and Landscapes in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota." Includes Kathleen 
Roy Cummings, Chicago, on 
"George W. Maher's Rockledge: 
New Insights on 'Motif Rhythm 
Theory.'” And Greta Bahnemann 
on "George Maher's Rockledge: A 
Study in Architecture, Patronage, 
and Consumption." Rockledge (b. 
1911-12, demolished) was at Hom- 
er near Winona, Minnesota. Con- 
ference sponsored by State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota Historical Society. Memori- 
al Union, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Info, Marie North, 608/ 
264-6498! e-mail, marie.north@ 
ccmail.adp.wisc.edu 


March-April. "Naturalism in Ar- 
chitecture." Lecture series. Cospon- 
sored by Pleasant Home Founda- 
tion; School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Master of Science-Histor- 
ic Preservation Program; Michael 
FitzSimmons Decorative Arts. Lec- 
tures begin at 7:30. The Arts Cen- 
ter, 200 North Oak Park Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Info, Erica Fox, 
708/383-2654. 


4/9, "European Influences." Rolf 
Achilles, art historian. 


4/23. "The Prairie School and its 
Legacy." Includes Maher. Wilbert 


Hasbrouck, architect. 


July 27. 100th rea celebra- 


tion of Octave Chanute's first flight. 
Sponsored by The Aquatorium So- 
ciety. Gary, Indiana. 


ExhiDItions. 


Through March. "Second Nature: 
Organic Ornament in the Prairie 
School." Michael FitzSimmons Dec- 
orative Arts, 311 West Superior 
Street, Chicago. 


Through April 28. "The Art of Re- 
form and Persuasion, 1885-1945," 
Includes glass tile mosaic from 

King House (1901), Chicago. The 
Wolfsonian, 1001 Washington Ave- 
nue, Miami Beach. Will tour to: 
Los Angeles County Museum of 


Art, Los Angeles, {ey 21-Septem- 
ber 22, 1996; Seattle Art Museum, 
October 24, 1996-January 12, 1997; 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, No- 


vember 15, 1997-February 1, 1998; 
The Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Pittsburgh, February 22, 1998-May 
18, 1998. Then to Victoria & Al- 
bert Museum, London; Glasgow 
Museums; Museum Boymans-van 
Bouningen, Rotterdam; Werkbund 
Archiv, Berlin; Palazzo Esposizio- 
ni, Rome; Palazzo Ducale, Genoa; 
Setagaya Museum, Tokyo. 


Maher calendar, places. 


B&Bs. 


Edwin and Mary Mills House, 
"Haddo House" (1904), 107 Aber- 
deen Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, 
- Canada. In the style of the Farson 
House. Now the Haddo House 
bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071. —_ 
Zip L8P 2P1. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House 
(1906), 521 Grant Street, Wausau. 
Tiffany glass, Orlando Giannini 
fireplace mosaic. Now Stewart Inn 
bed and breakfast. Public tours $6 
a person. 715/848-1852. Zip 54403. 


Geo. W. Maher Ouaitenly® 
Volume 6, issue 1. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index early 1996. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed., PO Box 1531, Wausau 
WI 54402-1531. Tel 715/848-2482. 
Subscription $23 for calendar year. 
©1996, ISSN 1084-3469. 
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Red Poppy, 1987 


The U.S. Postal Service’s use of one of Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
poppy paintings for a special Memorial Day stamp (shown 
here in B&W; the real stamp is on the envelope) makes me 
think of Maher’s fondness for this flower. The poppy was 
his choice for architectural motif for a dozen and more of his 
_~ buildings, one of them being the Schultz House described in snes 
tthe last issue, others being Swift Hall and the Magerstadt Insi de: M agerstadt 


House in this issue. We can’t know exactly why he liked the 


poppy so much because he left no words telling us why. a designated masterpiece. 
—=— 
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June poppies. 
Photographed in 


Madison, Wisconsin, 
across the street from 
Maher's Elliott House 
(1910). GWMQ. 


In some way, even a 
mysterious way, 
O’Keeffe’s painting 
the poppy is one 
original Midwestern- 
er extending the aes- 
thetic work of an- 
other adopted Mid- 
westerner. O’Keeffe 
was born on a farm 
a few miles from 
Sun Prairie, Wiscon- 
sin, a dozen or so 
miles from Madison, 
November 15, 1887, 
in the year before 
Maher began prac- 


ticing architecture in 

_ Chicago. She lived there until her 
family sold their fields and moved to 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1902. 
Some who study her say her years in 
the rolling country of Southern Wis- 


consin did much to shape her. About’ 


those years, and showing that sur- 
roundings and circumstances indeed 
mattered to her, we find O’Keeffe 
writing, in a letter of January 20, 
1929: “— The barn is a very healthy 
part of me... It is something that I 
know too — it is my childhood — I 
seem to be one of the few people I 
know of to have no complaints 
about my first twelve years.” Maher 
was born in West Virginia, raised in 
Indiana in along the Ohio River, and 
then as a teenager, 12 or 13, moved 
to Chicago for architectural training. 
We know low hill country and flat 


land influenced him. 


FYI. The poppy is not native to the 
Midwest. Peterson and McKenny in 
their field guide to wildflowers of 
northeastern and north central 
North America find three poppies in 
"damp woods" from Wisconsin to 
western Pennsylvania and south. 
They are the celandine, horn or sea 
poppy, and the prickly poppy. The 
first has yellow flowers and the last 


HORN-POPPY 


Poppies in the wild. Peterson/McKenny. 


yellow to orange. All are "alien." In 
the Peterson/McKenny jargon this 
means "foreign, but successfully es- 
tablished in our area by man, or as 


an escape." They're immigrants. So 
are the poppies in midwestern gar- 
dens, the red California and oriental 


poppies. 


In 1927, the year after Maher died in 
Michigan, O’Keeffe painted three 
canvases of poppies. To some this 
timing may seem just coincidence. 

To me, who believes most things 
have purpose, this seems a trans- 
ferred interest, a special energy, an 
occurrence because of a hyper-mental 
collaboration. Kindred spirituality. 
Incidents beyond common expecta- 
tion were sought after and happening 
in the 1920s. After Maher's death, his 
widow Elizabeth and niece Violet 
Wyld looked for him in other worlds 
and apparently were satisfied. Read, 
now in the New Age, into this what 
you will and need. 


There is no evidence that Maher and 
O'Keeffe met each other. However, 

she was studying at the school of The 

Art Institute of Chicago in 1905, the 

year after Maher first used a poppy 

or poppy-like flower as motif “~ 
(Mallen House, Oak Park, 1904; 
Winton House, Wausau, 1905-06). A 
biographer describes O'Keeffe's Chi- 
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Harriet 


Prescott 
Spofford 


_~ 


cago experience as one of “drab, 
poorly lit classrooms" and “artificial 
drawing conditions." Also, the "ego- 
tism of male students dampened her 
pirits.” 


One of O’Keeffe’s 1927 poppies is in 
the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Saint Petersburg, Florida; an- 
other titled Oriental Poppies is in the 
University Art Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
These are more brilliant and denser 
than Maher’s window glass poppies. 
The third is the poppy painting cho- 
sen by the Postal Service. Called Red 
Poppy, it’s just seven by nine inches. 
I found it listed in a private collec- 
tion in Geneva, Switzerland. Besides 
the 1927 paintings, there is another 
from 1928 called Red Poppy No. VI, 
which belongs to Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon. In the 1950s she paint- 
ed poppies white and pink together. 
It seems O'Keeffe could have done 
many more. I've read that her men- 
tor and husband Alfred Stieglitz be- 
lieved her output should be limited 
to keep sale prices up. 


Though it's unlikely, and here we 
enter conjecture-land, that O'Keeffe 
saw Maher's poppies while in Chica- 


go, she could have seen 
those by other artists, 
one of them being 
Claude Monet. Charles 
Elderidge, in a book 
companion for an 
O'Keeffe exhibition in 
Washington, D.C., re- 
lates O'Keeffe's poppies 
to Monet's. He credits 
Monet with rescuing 
the poppy from “herbal 
illustration" (relating to 
opium, late 1880s elix- 
irs, all-purpose tonics, 
etc.). Monet had been 
doing poppies since the 
1870s. The first, or an 
early, showing of Mon- 
et's work in the United 
States was an 1886 exhi- 
bition by dealer Paul 
Durand-Ruel called 
"Works in Oil and Pas- 
tel by the Impression- 
ists of Paris." Of the 
300 or so works, 48 were by Monet. 
Gradually, his paintings and influ- 
ence moved inland. Between 1891-93, 
the Chicago rich people and trend- 
makers Potter and Bertha Palmer 
bought 33 Monets. Some of these 
were shown at the World's Columbi- 
an Exposition of 1893. If O'Keeffe 
saw Monet and his poppies, so could 
have Maher. 


What there was about the poppy. Its 
undulating appearance, sensuous feel 
and probably its drug overtone, 
made the poppy attractive in the 
1890s. Monet's paintings are sup- 
posed to have brought the flower 
into regular people's gardens. A writ- 
er now obscure, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, made the poppy a motif 
for a story called "A Scarlet Poppy," 
which is described as "the eternal lit- 
erary domestic quarrel with the eter- 
nal literary happy ending." At that 
ending, one of the characters says, "I 
never in all the world saw anything 
so beautiful as that red paper poppy. 
It was a lucky day you bought it; it 
was my preserver and benefactor; it 
gave me strength to halloo and be 
heard. I mean to treasure it all my 
life, and have it buried with me at 


last." In 1902, photographers Under- 


wood and Underwood set men log- 
ging a sequoia against a stem of pop- 
pies. So, if the poppy had been in dis- 
favor, it was again popular. 


Maher, too, found the poppy conge- 
nial, It fit his motif-rhythm theory. 


Even as I shuffled all this together, 
there were unexpected notices hint- 
ing of bigger workings. Bright red 
poppies grown from seed by my wife 
Yun Seung-ja bloomed for the first 


time. 
Then a | ee 
letter 
stamped 
with 
O'Keeffe's 
painting 
arrived 
froma 
Maher rel- 
ative. 
Bunch of 
junk, you 
say. Pop- 
pycock! 


Poppies & logging. 
Underwood Di ceeiod. 
photographers, 1902. 


Sources: 
The Art and 
Life of 
Georgia 
O’*Keeffe, 
Jan Garden Castro, Crown Publishers Inc., 
New York, 1985. Aspects of Monet, John 
Rewald, Frances Weitzenhoffer, Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., New York, 1984. Becoming 
O'Keeffe, the Early Years, Sarah Whitaker 
Peters. Abbeville Press, Inc., New York, 
1991. Claude Monet, 1840-1926, Charles F. 
Stuckey, The Art Institute of Chicago and 
Thames and Hudson, New York, 1995. A 
Field Guide to Wildflowers, Northeastern 
and North-central North America, Roger 
Tory Peterson and Margaret McKenny, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1968. 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles C. Elderidge, Na- 
tional Museum of American Art, Smithso- 
nian Institution and Harry N. Abrams Inc., 
New York, 1991. Georgia O’Keefe, Art and 
Letters, Jack Cowart, Sarah Greenough, Juan 
Hamilton, National Gallery of Art and New 
York Graphic Society (Little Brown and 
Company, Boston), 1987. A Guide to the 
Poppy Family in the Wild and in Cultiva- 
tion, Christopher Grey-Wilson, Timber 
Press, Portland, Oregon, 1993. A Scarlet 
Poppy and Other Stories, Harriet Elizabeth 
Spot ord, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1894. Harriet Elizabeth Spofford, Elizabeth 
K. Halbeisen, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1935. A Victorian Por- 
trait, Asa Briggs with Archie Mills, Harper 
& Row, New York, 1989. Wyman’s Garden 
Eaeyelopedia, Donald Wyman, Macmillan 
Publishing Company, New York, 1986. 
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Maher & the PePey. Sig ene windows from the first Winton House, Wausau, Wisconsin, built 1905-06. 
These windows have not been seen in public exhibition since the Winton House was demolished in 1976. Presumably they still exist; 
before the house was destroyed, an Oak Park collector bought and removed art glass and light fixtures. Wausau Daily Herald photo. 
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Northwestern's Patten 
gymnasium, Evanston, 
Iinois. Above: Maher's 
drawing. Northwestern Univer- 
sity Alumni News Letter, March- 
June, 1908-09. Left: Presenta- 
tion drawing. Published in The 
Inland Architect and News- 
Record, September 1908. 


Designs of 
1907-08 

Two at 
Northwestern, 
two houses 


We continue Maher's work of 1907 
with two buildings at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois. The 
first is the exhilarating—a word not 
always appropriate for Maher—Pat- 
ten Gymnasium, and the second the 
Swift Hall of Engineering. Both were 
going up—and out, horizontality be- 
ing essential to Maher by then—at 
the same time.* 


"Spectacular" athletics. The gymnasi- 
um attracted more attention. Its site, 
right next to Sheridan Road, proba- 
bly guaranteed that. More exciting, 
much more, than place was Maher's 
design: an extroverted enlargement 


*Maher was also working and reworking his 
Northwestern campus plan. The results were 
less pleasing. His plan was rejected. 


' 
wflthite, 
Wine 


Oe STUER, 
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of his preferred segmental arch 
(called the "flattened arch" by some). 


A new gym had been considered for 
several years. In late 1902, the Econ- 
omist magazine reported: 


Tt will in all likelihood be some time 
before the Northwestern University 
takes up the matter of the construc- 
tion of the new buildings at Evan- 
ston. They include a gymnasium, 
chapel, dormitory and possibly a din- 
ing hall. Dr. Sheppard states that the 
gymnasium will be the first to be 
erected and that of the total amount 
required for this purpose $100,000 
has been raised. D.H. Burnham & 
Co. will in all likelihood make the 


plans." 


When planning stopped, and busi- 
nessman, entrepreneur and former 
Maher client James Patten was 


thanked for giving dollars to build 
the gym, Maher was the architect 
and not Daniel Burnham.* The 
Alumni News Letter reported the 
gym would have "1,500 lockers, a 
splendid swimming pool, a mam- 
moth room with dirt floor for base- 
ball and football practice... social 
rooms for student gatherings, ample 
facilities for the comfort and recre- 
ation of the women as well as the 
men..." Architectural Review pro- 
nounced the design "spectacular." 


*For Burnham, the commission was the sec- 
ond, at least, lost to a more "indigenous" ar- 
chitect. In 1886, Dankmar Adler and Louis 
Sullivan were chosen over his firm for the 
new Auditorium. 


Maher designed a house for James and 
Amanda Patten in Evanston in 1901. 
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After that, the 
project moved. There 
were regular an- 
nouncements. 

¢ Economist, August 
15, 1908. "To begin 
shortly." 

e Alumni News Let- 
ter, September 25, 
1908. Ground bro- 
ken. "Will make per- 
haps the most beauti- 
ful building on the 
North Shore." 

¢ Alumni News Let- 
ter, March-June 1909. 
Maher's drawing 
printed. 

e Alumni News Let- 
ter, October 1909. 
"Beauty will be com- 
bined with useful- 


ness." 


Maher's facade design 


was really a reconfig- 
uring of elements from Swift Hall, 
including a three-part division, fram- 


emyMominestem's Patten gymnasium, Evanston, Illinois. Completed. Below: light. The Western Architect, March 1914. 


ing, interior decorative bands topped 
by a V design—later displaced by a N 
for Northwestern, the same light 
standards. We can guess he wanted 
unity because he thought much of 
the campus would be his to do from 
then. Front and back were of lime- 
stone. The side walls were brick. The 
arch was used structurally not deco- 
ratively. The roof was supported by 
steel girders rising to 54 feet. 


The gym was completed in May 1910 
and the earth-floored track opened 
with the First Annual Interscholastic 
Indoor Games. A Northwestern ar- 
chives photo shows a shot putter 
putting. He's encouraged by track- 
side inscriptions: "A sound mind in a 
sound body." He's watched by a 
crowd of men in suit and tie and 
women in ankle-length dresses, The 
space is vast. The steel fabric shows 
above them. A part of the ceiling is 
glass. At regular intervals are Maher 
square lights with purple Ns. Purple 
and white are the Northwestern col- 
ors. The gym is called a building of 
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"extraordinary effi- 
ciency.” And: "Ev- 

ery hope has been 
satisfied." " 


—_ 


a, 
ae 


Elsewhere in the 
building is a social 
room. There are 
more lights embel- 
lished with the N, 
some hanging, 
some attached to 
the ceiling. The 
room is filled with 
Maher furniture, 
tufted couches and 
chairs, tables with 
chairs with slightly 
curving backs. 
Wainscoting has 
the same N design. 
Art glass doors lead 


AUOLS GNOOAS 


aX DOOR FrleLtDd 
TRACK ROOM 
ta Ka” 


~~ . . 
5° to a corridor. All is 
28, related—motif and 
‘| rhythm. 
‘8. In 1911, ata 


"smoker" in the 
gym, James Patten 
is guest of honor, 


and he says: "Iam “Ss 
Northwestern's Patten gymnasium, Evanston, glad of the stand 
Ilinofs. Floorplans. Alumni News Letter, Northwest- Northmescemiias 
ern University, September 25, 1908. Below: men's 


ae Ss social room, ground floor, lower left on floorplan. taken in athletics. I 
: — = The Western Architect, March 1914. believe athletics _ 
; ! : should be encour- 
aged. Sports build 
character. If a man 
can 'stick' to the 
finish of a gruelling 
athletic contest, the 
chances are that he 
will 'make good! in 
the business world. 
T expect soon to see 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity one of the 
leaders in the ath- 
letics of this coun- 


wy. 


22 ie ‘ 


Later, his gym be- 
came the setting _ 
for music festivals. 
A throng of singers 
sat at one end. 
Flowers hung from 
lattice attached to 
the steel arches. 


— 
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"Chaste" engineering. If Patten gym is 
the dramatic Maher, Swift Hall is 
stolid Maher—mostly. Set farther 
back on the campus, it's a rectangle 
divided into three parts framed by 
bands on the outside and separated 
by motifed pseudo-columns. Win- 
dows are symmetrical top to bottom, 
side to side. 


In December 1907, after the Bedford 
limestone-faced building had been 
started, the appearance was explained 
in the Alumni News Letter: 


The design of the Swift Hall of 
Engineering, now in the course of 
construction, on the campus at 
Evanston, marks a new era in col- 
lege architecture. The building is 
distinctly American in conception 
and emphasizes present day 
themes in the realm of art, and the 
practicability of such designs. 


Light and ventilation are of the 
first import in an educational 
building and the facade lends it- 
self to ample window treatment. 
A strong band motif forms a 
parallelogram around the facade, 
rises from the base of the build- 
ing at the ends, forms strong 
corners, and returns over the 
top of the windows. This re- 
lieves them of monotony and 
combines the frieze and cornice 
treatment in one. In the center 
of the main facade are two huge 
wall supports, moulded and or- 
namented, dividing the elevation 
into three equal sections. Rising 
organically from either side of 
the main entrance, they afford 
stability to the elevation and 


Northwestern's 
Patten gymnasium, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Above: from the 
original caption, 
"Outdoor-indoor field, 
showing practice area 
on earth floor for 
tennis, baseball and 
football practice. The 
running track extends 
around area. Making 
10 laps to the mile." 
The Western Architect, 
March 1914. Below: 
aye being used for the 
« North Shore Music 
Festival; organ later 
removed to another 
campus building. 


support for the 
frieze and cornice 
treatment. 


The building is 
constructed of 
stone and the lines 
employed are 
chaste in the ex- 
treme. The horizontal effects 
predominate, all projections are 
subdued, and the value of sim- 
plicity is enhanced. The main 
entrance loggia is directly in the 
center of the facade. The wide 
approach of steps extend to 
abutments on either side, which 
support large bronze lamps. 


A large entry hall is the feature 
of the main floor, the walls are 
faced with pressed brick, the 
piers and pilasters supporting 
the beamed ceiling are of stone, 
and the floors are laid with vitri- 
fied tile. Directly off the recep- 
tion hall are entrances to the lec- 
ture room, to the hydraulic lab- 
oratory, and to offices. Broad 
and easy stairs lead to respective 
floors above and below. On 
these floors are offices for the 
faculty; the engine, mechanical, 
and dynamo laboratories; li- 
brary; drawing rooms; and class 
rooms. 


The exterior exceptions to stolidity 
are the four boxes of floral flourish 
on the front. Each rises on a long 
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Northwestern's 
Swift Hall of 
Engineering, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Above: Maher's 
presentation drawing. 
The Inland Architect 
and News Record, 
March 1908. 

Center: construction in 
1908. Northwestern 
Bulletin, September 
25, 1908. 

Below: exterior detail. 
GWMQ. 


thin column, or 
stem, from near the 
base of the building. 
Each box has 
branches leading 
right and left, wind- 


ing ones and anoth- 
er pair forming a V, and within there 
are poppies, buds at the bottom and 
a blossom above. 


Inside, for lights, the box is simpli- 
fied to the core V. 


Built to house a new engineering 
school, which was meant to be “pre- 
eminent," and named for the meat- 
packing family, who gave $100,000 
to build it and another $50,000 en- 
dowment, Swift Hall was dedicated 
May 5, 1909. 


Here today, gone tomorrow. Patten 
gym was demolished in spring 1940. 
The Evanston Review newspaper 
published an obituary, calling the 
gym "a forerunner of college field- 
houses." There seemed to be no 
movement to save the building. Swift 
Hall is still used; it has additions on 
either end. 


Sources: Archives, Northwestern University. 
Northwestern University alumni newslet- 
ters. The Economist, Chicago, December 20, 
1902, August 15, 1908. Evanston Review, 
July 11, 1940. 
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' Magerstadt House, Ch 
r, facing Greenwood Avenu 


Exterio 
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Magerstadt House, Chicago. 
Exterior, side view. GWMQ. 

Below: floorplan; porch at left faces 
Greenwood Avenue. The Inland Architect 
and News Record, June 1908. 


¢ Ernest and Hattie Magerstadt 
House, 4930 South Greenwood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, b. 1908. 


Long recognized as an exceptional 
Maher design, the Magerstadt House 
in the Hyde Park-Kenwood neigh- 
borhood is described in many archi- 
tectural guides. Soon after its comple- 
tion, Inland Architect magazine gave 
it a half dozen full pages, four of 
them for interior photographs. 


Let's recall what's been 
said or not: 


¢ 1993 AIA Guide to Chi- 
cago. "This is one of Ma- 
her's finest designs, sym- 
pathetic to the demands 
of a house whose narrow 
lot requires a side en- 
trance. The carved pop- 
pies on the porch intro- 
duce the selected 'motif 
rhythm,’ repeated in 
moldings, mosaics, and 


leaded glass." 


© A 1987 walking tour guide, Chicago 
on Foot. "The Magerstadt House was 
designed by a contemporary of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and quite natu- 
rally reflects to some extent Wright's 
style—the long plan and side en- 
trance, for instance, and the wide 
overhang. On the other hand, 
Wright would surely not have used 
the two unnecessary pillars that pre- 
tend to support the porch roof. And 
the building as a whole is more mas- 
sive than most of Wright's..." 
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* © An earlier Chicago archi- 
tectural guide—also enam- 
ored with the other better 
known man. "The Mager- 
adt House was designed 

by one of the architects 
who were contemporaries 
of and influenced by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Very 
shallow brick, with subtle 
emphasis by projection 
here and there, is used in a 
design which consistently 
emphasizes a more mas- 
sive quality than is found 
in Wright's contemporary 
houses. Perhaps, too, 
there is more obvious rec- 
ollection of other styles; 
the profile of the cornice 
of the porch and the small 
rectangular blocks, or 
‘dentils,' under it remind 
one of classical forms, and 
the foliate ornament on 
the capitals of the columns 
perhaps recalls the Art 
Nouveau decoration at the 
turn of the century. The 
ong plan and the entrance at 
he side of the city lot will 
be found in Wright's Robie 
House; however, the frame 
around the entrance is more 
massive and less integrated 
with the rest of the building 
than in Wright's famous 
work." 


© The 1978 book Hyde Park 
Houses. Consistent with the 
method here, some info on 


Maher, a photo of the house. 


Wright this. Wright that. Be- 
ing linked to Wright, the 
one American architect 
whose name is known by 
many people, is praise of an 
extended sort. Most archi- 
tects have no Wright connec- 
tion. Certainly, I have noth- 
ing against the connection; I 
live in a Wright house (Manson 


eg OES: 1939-41). But, it is evident 

™ that the formerly almost required 
pairing of Maher and Wright is less- 
ening. The AIA guide, relying on 
Maher scholar and—is it too much to 


say?— advocate Kathleen Cummings 
of Chicago, gave him more of his 


due. 


With the Magerstadt House, there 
are several aspects distinctly un- 


Magerstadt House, 
Chicago. 

Above entrance hall—Maher 
sconces, chairs. 

Below: stairway. 

The Inland Architect and News 
Record, June 1908. 


Wrighteous. One is the sit- 
ing, the rectangular house 
sitting deep on its lot. Ma- 
her had also done this re- 
cently with the Blinn 
House (Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, 1906), Rath House 
(Chicago, 1907) and the 
Baker House (Kenilworth 
[Illinois or New Jersey?], 
1907). Both have side en- 
trances. Another is the per- 
vasive poppy motif in 
stone, glass and painted. 
I'm most impressed by the 
painted poppies in the liv- 
ing and dining rooms. 
Those in the living room 
are stylized like those in the 
windows; the dining room 
design i is more natur al. 


Maher did furniture for the 
house. Most often com- 
mented on, and now ina 
private collection, is the din- 
ing room ensemble, table 
and chairs with the stiff 
look associated with the 
Prairie School. There were 
also a large tufted sofa in the 
living room and a library ta- 
ble. The furniture, like the 
house, seems from the stern 
public side of Maher. There 
is little here of the sweeter, 
more soulful interior man, 
the one we can see in the 
graceful Schultz House. 


Excepting furniture either 
sold, some of it within the 
last couple of years, or oth- 
erwise done away, and wall 
paintings, today the house is mostly 
intact. 


The client. Ernest Magerstadt was a 
person of some importance in Chica- 
go. Here’s his description from the 
Book of Chicagoans, 1905 edition: 
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Magerstadt House, Chicago. 

Above: living room—Maher see table, 
sofa. Note painted poppy motif panels in 
rear corner. 

Below: dining room—Maher furniture. 
Note poppies painted at edges of vaulted 
ceiling. 

The Inland Architect and News Record, 
June 1908. 


Magerstadt, Ernest John; b. Ger- 
many, Dec. 26, 1864, s. Freder- 
ick J. and Lena (Caster) Mager- 
stadt; brought to U.S. in infan- 
cy, ed. Chicago public schools. 
In the coal business with his 
brother, 1878-87, and alone, 
1887-99. Was supt. streets for 
South Division of Chicago un- 
der Mayor Washburne; delegate 
to Republican Nat. Convention, 
1892; also in 1896, but withdrew 
in favor of George Schnider; 
mem. Republican State Central 
Committee, 1896-1900; mem. 
Cook Co, Central Committee 
many years; clerk of Criminal 
Court of Cook Co., 1894-9; 
sheriff of Cook Co., 1899-1901. 
Mem. Masons, Foresters, Nat. 
Union. Club: Hamilton. Office: 
138 Washington St. Residence: 
313 24th St. 


Later, he was Chicago city control- 
ler, and his club memberships ex- 
panded to include the Illinois Athlet- 
ic and the South Shore Country 
Club. 


Curiously, Ernest was nearly an ex- 
act contemporary of George Maher; 
his birthday came one day after Ma- 
her’s on Dec. 25, 1864. 


Another curiosity. The Magerstadt 
House is in the middle of the neigh- 
borhood where all the Loeb-Le- 
opold-Frank tragedy began and con- 
tinued. 


Sources; AIA Guide to Chicago, Alice 
Sinkevitch, editor, Harcourt Brace & Com- 
pany, San Diego, New York, 1993. Book of 
Chicagoans. Chicago on Foot, Ira Bach and 
Susan Wolfson, Chicago Review Press, Chi- 
cago, 1987. Hyde Park Houses, Jean Block, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1978. 
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Carman House, Kenilworth, Illinois. Above: newly completed. American Architect and Building News, August 12, 
1908. Below left: a few years later—landscaped. The Western Architect, December 1911. Below right: Recent, GWMQ. 


* George and Ada Carman House, 
520 Warwick Road, Kenilworth, Ill:- 
nois, b. 1908. 


Somewhere between or during his 
new Voyseyesque Schultz House 
(Winnetka, Illinois, 1907) and the 
Magerstadt House, Maher produced 
this near rectangle. It relates more to 


his Highland Park residences (Smith, 


a or Scarborough, 1907) than to 


Schultz or Magerstadt. The exterior 
is brick on the bottom, plaster—stuc- 
co—on top. The impact is clean lines. 


The art 
glass win- 
dows have 
a single 
flower on 
a long 
stem with- 
in a box; similar to the motifs on the 
Northwestern buildings. 


The house appeared in print first in 


an August 1908 issue of American 
Architect and Building News. Three 
years later it was in Inland Architect 


and News Record. In 1908 the house 
looks stark in new; by 1911, land- 
scaping had softened its appearance. 
The porch had been screened. How 
little time passes before we change 
things. 
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VERANDA 


Carman House, Kenilworth, Illinois. Above: first floorplan. American Architect and 


= 


SERVING 
PANTRY 


Building News, August 12, 1908. Below: floorplan, revised. The Western Architect, 


December 19171. 


From 1908 to 1911, there are some 
minor but interesting variations in 
the first floorplan. What in 1908 was 
a space for "coats" has become a 
"clo." (closet). And what had been a 
"but. pantry" has become a "serving 
pantry." A previously unlabeled 
"rear hall" is so labeled in 1911. Ves- 
tibule floor tile and hall beams are 
there in 1908 but gone in 1911. 
Gone, too, in 1911 is a small kitchen 
extrusion. Kitchen and pantry sinks 
are clearly shown in 1911. 


George was a director of the Lewis 
Institute in Chicago. 


The house is much altered now. The 
three small second story art glass 
windows above the entrance are 
gone. So is the welcoming pergola. 
Porches are buried. There's a new 
dormer. Generally, it's been colo- 
nized. 


Source: North Shore community 
directories. 


Maher places. 


Arlington Heights, Illinois. - 
The Historical Society of Arlington 


Heights is nominating a house imita- “” 


tive of Maher’s work to the National 
Register of Historic Places. The 
house, designed by Ralph Abell in 
1908, is similar in some ways to Ma- 
her’s Patrick J. King House (1901), 
3234 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago. Maher was frequently cop- 
ied by other, lesser architects. 


Chicago. 

Philip Maher’s Woman’s Athletic 
Club (1928), 626 North Michigan 
Avenue, was pictured in a Chicago 
Tribune Magazine article April 21. It 
was about exclusive private clubs and 
titled “For Members Only.” No 
mention of Philip. 


Gary, Indiana. 

Paying for the rebuilding of Maher’s 
Aquatorium (1921) in Marquette 
Park will be the purpose of a July 27 
fund raiser. The flyer is reprinted in 
this issue. Earlier in the day, the 
sponsor, The Aquatorium Society, 
will have a number of aviation-relat- 
ed events to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of Octave Chanute’s first 
flight on the Lake Michigan beaches 
near Gary. The society was formed 
to recognize the early flight achieve- 
ments of Chanute and to restore the 
Aquatorium, a bathhouse designed 


by Maher. 


Milwaukee. 
The Milwaukee Art Museum has ac- 


quired two pieces of the demolished 
Wausau (1905-06). 


Minneapolis. 

The Charles and Helen Winton 
House (1910), 1324 Mount Curve 
Drive, was the setting for a reception 
during the convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in May. 
Owners Henry and Elizabeth Hyatt 
invited members of the Winton fami- 
ly, architects and architectural histo- 
rians, and me to see the large house, 
which is in fine condition after con- 
siderable renovation and restoration. 
The Hyatts collect Maher items. I 
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Winton House, 
Minneapolis. 
Historic photo from 
Winton family 

em, Memoir. 


saw a chair and, 
for the first time, 
a floor lamp with 
a stained glass, 
lily-covered shade 
from Rockledge 
(Homer, Minne- 
sota, 1911-12), and 
andirons from the 
Rudolph House 
(Highland Park, 
Illinois, 1907). 


Oak Park, Illinois. 

In a spring newspaper interview, 
Jackie Schomer, executive director 
for Pleasant Home, estimated that 
renovating the Farson House (1897), 
which is called “Pleasant Home,” 
will cost 


about $3 


away in its pocket.” The door is of 
paduak mahogany. 


Pleasant Home notes. The spring lec- 
ture series raised $3,500 for house 
restoration.. Tour leader training was 


scheduled 


in June. 


Winona, 
Minne- 
sota. 
Maher’s 
headquar- 
ters (1911- 
12) for the 
Watkins 
company 
here was 
pictured 
and de- 
scribed in 
the May 5 
edition of 
the Minne- 
apolis Star- 
Tribune. The photo is shown here. 
The words were from Mark Jacobs, a 
Watkins executive, also a former ac- 
tor, also son of current Watkins 
owner Irwin Jacobs. Star-Tribune 
writer Susan Feyder wrote: “Last 


million. The | 
first phase, | | 
which will | 

be for first | ies 
floor rooms, || 
will cost : 
about 
$200,000. In 
work done 
recently,a | 
restoration 
committee 
has deter- 
mined inte- 
rior “strip- 
ping” will 
be unneces- 
sary. Also, 
as reported | 
in the Pleas- | 
ant Home | 
newsletter, a | 


seven-foot- 
wide pocket 
door has 
been ex- | 
_~, posed again “oak 
) after years = care . 
of being 1 t= rae a 
“stored | ae ; ip Fi te hag aes 


Watkins administration building, Winona, Minnesota. Interior about 1912. Watkins photo. 
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month as Mark showed a visitor 
around the magnificent Winona 
headquarters of Watkins, he talked 
about how overwhelmed he was by 
this building the first time he saw it. 
He pointed out the stained glass, the 
imported marble, the mahogany 
woodwork, the mosaic inset with 24- 
carat gold in the building’s rotunda. 
He talked about how people thought 
company founder J.R. Watkins was 
crazy when he decided to build the 
block-long monument and how he 
died before his dream was finished in 
1912.” No mention of Maher. 


Letters. 


A Winnetka reader: April 4, 1996... 
“Wonderful! Wonderful! Wonderful! 
I can’t tell you how thrilled I am 
with your latest edition of the G.W. 
Maher Quarterly. Absolutely spec- 
tacular...” 


An Oak Park reader: “We are search- 
ing for more significant buildings. So 
far no more by GWM. Hope you are 
well. ’m looking forward to the 
newsletter.” 
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New book. 


City of the Century. 

Several people who played in Ma- 
her’s life, some of them indirectly, 
appear in Donald L. Miller’s new 
book about Chicago, City of the 
Century, subtitled "The Epic of Chi- 
cago and the Making of America." 


We find: 


© Richard Sears, one of the namesakes 
of Sears, Roebuck, who commis- 
sioned a Maher house not built 
(1905-06) in Oak Park, Illinois. We 
get this Sears comment, “Honesty is 
the best policy. I know. I’ve tried it 
both ways.” 


© Charles Tyson) Yerkes, though not a 
client, he was the employer or busi- 
ness associate of a Maher client, War- 
ren Furbeck of Oak Park, who was 
cashier for C.T. Yerkes, Jr., & Com- 
pany, bankers and brokers, from 
1882-85; private secretary for Yerkes, 
1887-92; and vice president for a 
Yerkes business, the North Chicago 
Street Railroad Company, 1892-99. 
Yerkes, described by Miller as “the 
Cable Czar” of Chicago, was an ex- 
convict (imprisoned in Pennsylvania 
for misappropriation of Philadelphia 
bonds, pardoned by the governor), 
who moved to Chitago in 1881 and 
proceeded to become, Miller’s words 
again, “the most vilified public figure 
in Chicago’s history.” On the plus 
side for him, Yerkes got Chicago an 
integrated cable system for transpor- 
tation, the Loop elevated railway, 
and low-cost electric trolleys. Mean- 
while, says Miller, he was fat, had six 
mistresses, and $29 million. About 
Furbeck, one of my Chicago corre- 
spondents writes me (letter of May 3, 
1996) that he was “a securities hawk- 
er, not... a successful man.” And 
adds, “Because of Yerkes’ well-de- 
served reputation for corruption in 
his efforts to obtain and extend street 
car franchises in Chicago, having 
worked for Yerkes would have taint- 
ed any man.” Maher did a house at 
200 Home Avenue in Oak Park 
(1901, demolished) for Warren and 
Sophia Furbeck, and also planned a 


* 


Lake Geneva home (1900, not built). ~ 
About the latter, my correspondent 
speculates that Furbeck became inter- 
ested in Lake Geneva, aka Geneva 
Lake, when Yerkes contributed a 
telescope to the University of Chica- 
go, and that “Mr. Furbeck had, per- 
sonally, overextended himself and 

did not have the wherewithal to pro- 
ceed with the Geneva Lake residence 
designed for him by Maher.” 


© Paul Cornell, the dedicated creator 
and elaborator of Hyde Park and 
other Chicago southside communi- 
ties and later neighborhoods. When 
all this developing was going on, and 
raw earth being transformed, Maher 
designed several houses along Hyde 
Park Boulevard for particular clients 
(N. Anderson, c. 1889, 5522, and 
W.B. Conkey, also c. 1889, 5518) and 
probably for real estate entrepreneur 
Alex Shuman on Cornell Avenue. 


We also find John Wellborn Root, 
architectural partner of Daniel Burn- 
ham, saying things that sound like 
Maher. For example, that style be- 
gins with “the careful study of all the 
conditions which lie about each ar- 
chitectural problem,” and that you 
should attend to local climate, soil 
conditions and geography. 


Generally, even though Maher is not 
mentioned, which makes sense since 
he was a nonexistent or very young 
architect during the years Miller cov- 
ers, Miller gives us good reference 
points. A weakness is his rhapsodiz- 
ing into cliche-land at climax points. 


Details: published by Simon & 
Schuster, 704 pages, $35; Miller is 

a history professor at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


RE 
BEA 


Tickets: 
$50 each 


2 
-~, 


| featuring: 
Award- 
winning 


Proceeds Reggae 


go to Band 
rebuild Sterio! 
- the | Stir it up, 
‘Aquatorium Little 


Darlings! 


Your ticket includes food and drink from Mambo, Beach Cafe, Ming Ling Restaurant, Catch of the Day, Miller 
Bakery Cafe, Margo's Catering, Miller Pizza Station and Olympic Recreation, Inc. The purchase of two tickets 
makes you a lifetime member of "The Society" and is tax deductible. 


Yes! I want to become a lifetime member of "The Society.” 
Please send me ___ tickets for the July 27, 1996 event at 7:30 p.m. at the Aquatorium. 
Attached is my check for $ , 


If your ticket is purchased by June 27, 1996, your name will appear in a special section in the 
Post-Tribune newspaper. Below, please print your name exactly as you want it printed in the paper: 


Please make your check payable to: 
"The Society « 607 South Lake Street, Suite A « Gary, IN 46403 
For Additional Information, Call 1-219-938-8080 
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Events. 


July 27. 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion of Octave Chanute rst flight. 
Sponsored by The Aquatorium So- 
ciety. Gary, Indiana. 


August 25. Crab Tree Farms tour, 
sponsored by Pleasant HOme 
Foundation. The farm in Lake 
Bluff, Illinois, was designed by So- 
lon Beman. Erica Fox, 708/383- 
2654 for information. 


EXNIDItIONS. 


July 21-September 22. "The Art of 
Reform and Persuasion, 1885-1945," 
Includes glass tile mosaic from 
King House (1901), Chicago. Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 
Los Angeles. Will tour to: Seattle 
Art Museum, October 24, 1996- 
January 12, 1997; Indianapolis Mu- 
seum of Art, November 15, 1997- 
February 1, 1998; The Carnegie 


Mu: f Art, Pittsburgh, Febru- 1 1 
ty EN itssburgh, Hebrx | Client misadventure. Gates out West. 


to Victoria & Albert Museum, Near Ludlow, Colorado, next to Interstate Highway 25, 11 miles north of 
London; Glasgow Museums; Muse- Trinidad, is a monument to the men, women and children killed in a 1913 
eae. wee S Rot- coalfield massacre. We came upon the site, which I'd known about, by 
ieee Bevo ae eta en chance last spring while driving from Phoenix to Wisconsin. We found the 
uapucales Conca: S etagaya Whee United Mine Workers monument, a statue of a man, woman and child, digni- 
um, Tokyo. fied and moving. Touching, too, and even chilling, was the visitor register, 


with messages from descendants of those killed, and exhortations about kind- 
ness to workers. Frederick Gates, a Maher client in 1902, is considered re- 
sponsible for this frontier incident. Gates, a Baptist minister, was from 1891 
an adviser to hardboiled entrepreneur John D. Rockefeller, the owner of the 


B &B S coal mines. Maher designed a large and massive house for the Gates family at 
. 66 South Mountain Road, Montclair, New Jersey. When we visited the site, 
Edwin and Mary Mills House, we found ads for an audio history of the massacre by Bill Mahan, PO Box 
sessile ElGuuies 908) he 1144, Alamosa, Colorado 81101. 
Canada. In the style of the Farson GWMQ photos. 


House. Now the Haddo House 
bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071. 
Zip LSP 2P1. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House 


(1906), 521 Grant Street, Wausau. Geo. W. Maher Quarterly® 


Tiffany glass, Orlando Giannini Volume 6, issue 2. Four issues annu- 
fireplace mosaic. Now Stewart Inn ally. Index early 1997. Donald M. 
bed and breakfast. Public tours $6 Aucutt, ed. PO Box 1531, Wausau 

a person. 715/848-1852. Zip 54403. WI 54402-1531. Tel 715/848-2482. 


Subscription $23 for calendar year. 
©1996. ISSN 1084-3469. 
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In Kenwood: A flat for Dr. DeLee 


An illustrious, innovative 
physician was Maher's cli- 
ent for a two-flat building 


at 5028-30 Ellis Avenue in © 


the Kenmore neighbor- 
hood of Chicago. The doc- 
tor was Joseph B. (Bolivar) 
DeLee, and among his ac- 
complishments and deeds 
were: 


* Assisting in delivering 
8,000 babies. 
© Founding the Chicag 
Lying-In Hospital. 
¢ Teaching obstetrics at 
both Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, and the 
University of Chicago. 
o~ Contributing thousands 
of dollars for maternity 
care for poor women. 


More about him later. 


The building. Is surprising. 
Once you 
get past all 
the segmen- 
tal arches—a 
preferred 
Maher mo- 
tif—and into 
the place, 
and then 
back outside 
again, you 
find this to 
be, well, 
surprising. 


Ly 


First, there 
is size. The 
apartment 

Dr. DeLee 


has, front to 
back, a liv- 
ing room 


Dr. Joseph DeLee. Distinguished Maher client. 
Courtesy, University of Chicago, from The Jews of Chicago. 
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with a front porch and din- 
ing porch to the side, an 
entrance hall open to the 
living and dining rooms, 
and along a long hall all the 
way to the back of the 
building, a large kitchen 
and servants’ area, and four 
bed- 
rooms, 
with a 
rear 
porch 
at the 
end. 
There 
are 
three 
and a 


half 
George W. 
Maher. bath- 
rooms. 


The apartment upstairs 
used to be part of DeLee's; 
Continued on page 2 


Oldest 
surviving 
Maher 
building, 
beat up. 


The S.W. Gill- 
man House, built 
in 1888, was the 
first structure Ma- 
her designed in 
private practice. 
It's at 4544 
Greenwood Ave- 
nue in Chicago. 
It's dilapidated. It 
needs a lot of 
care. More page 
12. GWMQ pho- 
to. \ 


” 


it was his labora- 
tory. All is within 
a—essentially— 
rectangular frame 
of steel, concrete 
and brick. DeLee, 
who was single, 
shared this space 
with relatives. His 
mother and a sis- 
ter lived with 
him.* Later, a 
nephew was resi- 
dent. The apart- 
ment below was 
rented. 


Outside, the 
building is domi- 
nated by segmen- 
tal arches. The 
largest one shapes 
the edge of the 
red tile roof. Oth- 
ers cap gate posts, 
attached columns, 
metal window 
bars. As should be 
expected because 
of Maher's motif- 
rhythm theory, 
there are more 
arches. 


eheeemreecnn 


‘ 
Payee ween wenn 


adeecne one 


There is near 
symmetry on the 
front and south sides, but not 
on the north side where a 
staircase interrupts flow, and 
where there is one bay win- 
dow seemingly imported 
from the 19th century. 


Maher specified pressed brick 
for the more visible front part 
of the building and "com- 
mon" brick for the back. 


Unlike the owners of most 
other Maher buildings, the 
present owner, who is the 
third owner, has Maher's 
original Aeeatans a cross- 
section and one floor plan. 
He also has correspondence 
with Maher. One letter is 
about a Hill-Canton Dryer 


*According to the present owner. 


& 
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DeLee Flats, 
Chicago. Above, 
Maher's front 
elevation. Owner's 
collection. Below, 
recently. GWMQ. 


Co. drying ma- 
chine. Another is 
about the mortar 
for which Maher 
wanted "the best 
clean sharp sand" 
and "Wisconsin 
quick lime and 
good hair, well 
picked apart." 


The doctor. 
Though largely 
unknown now, 
Dr. DeLee was a 
celebrity of a non- 
late 20th century 
type. Which 
means he earned 
his recognition. 
He was in Who's 
Who in America 
(as was Maher). 
When DeLee died 
in 1942, the New 
York Times print- 
—-| ed an obituary 


nearly one col- 


umn long. 


Dr. DeLee was celebrated 
because his credentials were 
so good. After earning his 
M.D. at the Chicago Medi- 
cal College (later North- 
western University Medical 
School) in 1891, he studied 
at universities in Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris. Back in 
Chicago, in 1895 DeLee, 26 
(born 1869, son of Morris 
and Dora DeLee) started the 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital 
(now part of the University 
of Chicago) in a tenement in 
a poor neighborhood; his 
purpose was care for those 
with little money. In 1896 
he was appointed to the 
chair in obstetrics at the 
Northwestern medical 
school, and the next year be- 
came professor of obstetrics. 


ry 


He resigned from 
Northwestern in 
1929 to become 
rofessor of ob- 
ON csvics and gyne- 
cology at the 
University of 
Chicago. In 1932 
DeLee began the 
Chicago Materni- 
ty Center. He 
wrote textbooks. 
He made instruc- 


tional films. He 
received awards. 


Dr. DeLee was a 
Jew, and several 
histories of Jews 
in Chicago pro- 
vide more detail. 
Here's an ac- 
count of the be- 
ginnings of the 
Lying-In Hospi- 
tal—somewhat 
long but worth 
including: 


‘In 1895, a Dis- 

ensary was set 
up to give chari- 
table assistance to 
the needy ob- 
stetrical cases, 
and also to 
serve as an in- 
stitution of in- 
struction. The 
moving power 
behind the 
founding of the 
Dispensary was 
Dr. Joseph Bo- 
livar DeLee, 
the ‘crusading 
obstetrician.' 
Dr. DeLee, on 
his return from 
Vienna, where 
he had devoted 
several years of 
his studies to 
specialization 
in obstetrics, 

as impressed 
by the work of 
the newly- 
founded Lying- 
In Hospital and 
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DeLee Flats, Chfbsaas ea Maher's back elevation. Owner's collection. Below, 
recent. Note use of brick, finer quality toward the street, "common" brick at the back. 
GWMQ. 


Broom Street Dis- 
pensary in New 
York, which he 
visited and where 
he observed the 
excellent work 
these institutions 
were rendering in 
maternity cases 
and in home ob- 
stetrical service. 
He was prompted 
to establish a simi- 
lar institution in 
his home city, 
Chicago. His mo- 
tivation was pure- 
ly idealistic. It was 
estimated, in the 
middle '90s, that 
there were in Chi- 
cago annually at 
least 35,000 births, 
almost half of 
which were at- 
tended by 'care- 
less, ignorant and 
not over-clean 
midwives.’ Many 
cases of grave ill- 
ness caused by bad 
obstetrics and by 
malpractice in ma- 
ternity care were 
brought to the 
hospitals daily. 
Dr. DeLee was 
determined to 
rectify this situa- 
tion. He was not 
unmindful of the 
obstacles and dif- 
ficulties which 
might loom in 
his way, but his 
zeal and enthusi- 
asm to accom- 
plish his aim, and 
his uncompro- 
musing determi- 
nation to place 
obstetrics on a 
scientific basis 
and on a par with 
surgery and other 
branches of med- 


icine overshad- 
owed all his per- 
sonal troubles in 
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reaching his objectives. 


"Late in 1894, Dr. DeLee began his cru- 
sade in Chicago to clear up the evils 
which existed in the practice of obstet- 
rics. Dr. Jaggard of the Northwestern 
University Medical School, situated at 
that time at 2431 Dearborn Street, gave 
Dr. DeLee an opportunity to test his 
plan for a maternity clinic for home ob- 
stetrical service at the South Side Free 
Dispensary, which was connected with 
the Medical School. This attempt met 
with dismal failure and quenched the in- 
terest of the University in the project. 
But it did not discourage Dr. DeLee. Af- 
ter negotiation with the U.H.C. (United 
Hebrew Charities) he obtained the use of 
a room for a maternity clinic at the 
Charities-sponsored Judd Street Dispen- 
sary. The U.H.C. also voted a subsidy of 
$500 for the work. However, this at- 
tempt, too, met with failure. It was not a 
lack of patients, nor lack of confidence 
by the patients in the service, which 
caused the difficulties. It was the medical 
staff that spelled the failure of this sec- 
ond venture. The medical staff vetoed 
the plan completely, and when, a little 
later, DeLee tried personally to enlist the 
cooperation of some of his medical col- 
leagues and attempted to persuade them 
to help him in his movement he met 
with a rebuff. 


"Dr. DeLee tried once more, but in a dif- 
ferent manner. He decided to persuade a 
few business people to help him by 
sponsoring a maternity clinic on a purely 
philanthropic basis. The biographer of 
Dr. DeLee records that, after the doctor 
had discussed the project with a number 
of prominent, philanthropic Jewish 
women in the community*: 


""Mrs. Levy Mayer and Mrs. Emanuel 
Mandel agreed to go on the board, and 
Benjamin R. Cahn agreed to act as trea- 
surer. At a meeting of the Young Men's 
Hebrew Charity Association, held at the 
Standard Club in January, 1895, to dis- 
burse the proceeds of their annual Chari- 
ty Ball, DeLee presented the case of the 
proposed institution, which up to that 
time did not even have a name. The As- 


*Morris Fishbein, author of Joseph Bolivar Lee, 
Crusading Obstetrican, 1949. A footnote in an- 
other book made me aware of this book I 
haven't read it yet. Plan to. 
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DeLee Flats, Chicago. South side elevation. Owner's collection. 
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sociation gave him $200 and at the same time a 
name was adopted: The Chicago Lying-In Hos- 
pital. DeLee decided on the name as he stood 
before the committee.’ 

~ 
"To supplement the initial gift of the 
Y.M.H.C.A. and to aid in this philanthropic 
venture, a number of individuals made personal 
contributions which enabled DeLee to open a 
clinic at once. After consulting the executive of 
Hull House for the purpose of selecting the 
most suitable location for the clinic, a tenement 
of four stove-heated rooms on the corner of 
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DeLee Flats, Chicago. Above, north side view. Note 
throwback bay window, use of common brick on rear 
portion of building. GWMQ. Right, Maher drawing for 
north side elevation. Owner's collection. 


Maxwell Street and Newberry Avenue (the 
most densely populated section of the west-side 
Jewish community) was obtained for the Dis- 
pensary at a rental of $12.00 per month. Dr. 
DeLee's biographer recalls that: ‘Dr. Doering 
donated a stove, a table, some chairs and old car- 

ets, which were cut up into rugs. Dr. DeLee's 
family supplied linen; a neighborhood second- 
hand furniture store provided two beds. 
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"On February 14, 
1895, the Lying-In 
Dispensary was for- 
mally opened for 
patients, without 
ceremonies: It is in- 
teresting to note the 
description of the 
beginnings of the 
Dispensary: 


"The first patients 
were sent by Mrs. 
Johanna M. Loeb, 
of the Society of 
Friendly Visitors. 
DeLee entered their 
names in a new ap- 
plication book and 
gave them profuse 
and careful prenatal 
care. But the wom- 
en were suspicious 
of the institution 
and called midwives 
at the time of birth. 
They could not un- 
derstand why a doc- 
tor would offer his 
services for noth- 
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ing. Thus it was not 
until February 27 
that the first deliv- 
ery was made. The first confinement 
was that of Mrs. Simon Edelman, 
and DeLee was assisted by Dr. Frank 
E. Simpson, a student at the Medical 
School. The case took all night and 
part of a day, but Dr. DeLee did not 
leave the house, fearing that the fami- 
ly would call in a midwife. His work 
was appreciated, and from that pa- 
tient the fame of the new Dispensary 
spread rapidly. Within the first 
month, eight women were deliv- 
ered... In its first year the new Dis- 
pensary had 204 deliveries. The sec- 
ond year there were 549, and 840 in 
the third. Students were summoned 
from the Medical School for all 
births.’ 


"The financial situation of the Dis- 
pensary remained precarious for 
some time. On several occasions it 
was feared that its doors would have 
to be closed because of lack of funds. 
Evidence of this is found in the fact 
that at one time Rabbi Joseph Stolz 


of Zion Congregation had to make a 
personal donation of $10.00 to the 
Dispensary to keep it open for pa- 
tients. The plight of the institution 
in its early, struggling stages is thus 


described: 


"'There were times when there was 
nothing to eat for the Dispensary's 
staff. Once thirteen cents and half a 
loaf of stale bread represented the 
available assets. A pint of milk (three 
cents) and the bread went as dinner 
for two, and with the remainder 
DeLee went home and borrowed $10 
from his father. He did this on sever- 
al occasions. His mother frequently 
contributed loaves of bread and food 
from the family table.'" 


The story says much about the ap- 
parently unflinching nature of the 
man who 14 years later would be 
Maher's client. 


DeLee Flats, Chicago. Cross-section showing fireplaces topped by segmental arches and the third-floor 
laboratory. Note detail on steel I-beams and concrete. Owner's collection. 


In Kenwood. DeLee, age 40, moved 
from 3632 Prairie Avenue, also on 
the south side but farther north, to 
Ellis Avenue. 


More characteristic parts of his life: 

® Neighborly. Dr. DeLee was wit- 
ness to the goings-on surrounding 
one of the sensational and notorious 
events of Chicago and Jewish history 
of the 1920s. That being the murder 
by Richard Locb, 17, and Nathan Le- 
opold, 18, of Bobby Franks, 14. The 
Loeb House was directly across from 
DeLee's—"was" because it's gone, 


though its brick and stone fence re- 


mains. There's a new house. 

e Tenacious. Early in the 1930s he 
spent time recovering a customs fee 
paid for receiving a portrait of his 
mother which displeased him. He 
had commissioned the painting from 
Irish artist Sir William Orpen. DeLee 
got about $600 back. 

e Singularity. References to his being 
unmarried are common. Apparently 
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ee et ey covering with segmental arch design at top. GWMQ. 
: trae Biaig 1 ~--- Left, DeLee apartment floor plan. Owner's collection. 
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=| aes 5 Northwestern kept asking because in May 1933 
[Poel when he was 64, DeLee sent a handwritten note 


saying, "I'm not married yet." It's in the North- 
western archives. 


tate’ 
i — 


He remained in his Maher apartment until he died. 


nalts! 


Afterlife remembrances. At his death at 72, the Chi- 
cago Tribune noted his bachelorhood, and added, 
"Close friends say he often expressed regret that he 
never married and had children of his own." His 
habit of wearing white ties was noted, too, either 
"a narrow stringlike bow tie of white pique," or a 
four-in-hand of the same material. His hobbies 
were a farm called Doradel, after his mother, and 
photography. 


| 1 The New York Times reported that 1,500 attended 
ee : ie seen chefs | his funeral at Sinai Temple not far from his house. 
ce = eS) Among them: "Present at the rites were a young 


‘ ay f the Jews of Chi 2 Fete, Sie Cs couple and their 6-month-old baby. The husband 

Ources: Sto. of the jews 0: cago, Man L. e1tes, editor, icago Chas : 

™) Jewish Tisporical Society and Wellington Publishing, Inc., Chicago, 19246 had asked to sit in a corner of the temple, Saying 
The Jews of Chicago, From Shtetl to Suburb, Irving Cutler, University of that Dr. DeLee had saved the life of his wife after 


Illinois Press, Urbana and Chicago, 1996. Northwestern University Archives, others had feared she would die when their child 
Evanson, Ilinois. Obituaries, Chicago Tribune, New York Times, April 3, 


1942. A Priceless Heritage, Morris A. Gutstein, Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York, 1953. Thanks to owner for sharing time and lending plans. 
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Schoenfeld Flats 
Homage to gutta 


Equally as interesting and complicat- 
ed as the DeLee Flats is its next door 
neighbor at 5024 Ellis, the Schoen- 
feld Flats. Also built in 1909, this 
building is Maher applying his motif- 
rhythm theory to a small piece of ar- 
chitectural ornament developed by 
the ancient Greeks. The piece is the 
gutta from the Doric order. A stan- 
dard dictionary from Maher's time 
explains: "One of a series of orna- 
ments, in the form of a frustum of a 
cone, attached to the lower part of 
the triglyphs, and also to the lower 
VFaces of the mutules, in the Doric or- 
der;—called also campana, and drop." 


Maher placed the gutta all over the 


building. The photos here show 
where. Lights, address sign, window 
bars, beam ends. Also, a squashed 
trapezoidal column not shown. 


The flats recall his Rubens House 
(1902, demolished) in Glencoe, Illi- 


nois. For the street facade, he uses a 
combination of banding, columns 
and window openings similar to 
those at the ends of the Rubens 
House. He described that as "paral- 
lelogram-like." 


The first owners were Frank and 
Flora (Israel) Schoenfeld. He was a 
lawyer. Was he DeLee's attorney? 
Were they friends? Flora was an art- 
ist and had her studio in the house. 


The owners declined our request for 
a visit. She said they're planning res- 
toration. Also that the floor plan is 
like the DeLee Flats. 


Sources: Book of Chicagoans, 1911, 1917. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 1890. 


Phone conversation with owners, September 


1996. 
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Maher in 
Pittsburgh 


George Maher always understood the 
need for self-promotion. He did just 
about everything available to an ar- 
chitect in the late 1800s and early 
1900s. Spoke at meetings. Joined 
clubs. Published articles. Made client 
portfolios. So it only makes sense 
that he would enter the Pittsburgh 
Architectural Club exhibitions. His 
buildings were in those of 1907, 1910 
and 1912. 


The prestigious Pittsburgh shows at 
the Carnegie Institute were attracted 
established architects and beginners. I 
noticed young Gerrit de Gelleke, 
Milwaukee, among entries from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania architecture 
students.* His were a library and 
two casinos, selections from assigned 
"monthly problems." 


The exhibitions began in 1898 with 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects as spon- 
sor. Maher was there, but we can't 
be sure what he submitted because 
the catalog lists five residences and 
one interior—no specific names. The 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club took 
over in 1900. Maher missed their first 
five shows. 


When he entered again, he chose 
what would now be thought some of 
his best designs. I found them in cata- 
logs in the collections of the Carn- 
egie Museum of Art's Heinz Archi- 
tectural Center and the Carnegie Li- 
brary. 


Maher's 1907 entries 

(exhibition Nos. 775-783). 

¢ Photographs of Rubens House 
(1902), Glencoe, Illinois. Illustrated 
in catalog. 


*J've also researched the work of de Gelleke 
and his partner Henry J. Van Ryn. 


© Presentation 
drawing by 
Lawrence Buck 
of Rudolph 
House (1907), 
Highland Park, 
Illinois. Ilustrat- 
ed. 

® Kenilworth 
Assembly Hall 
(1907), Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. 

¢ Unspecified 
"examples of 
work." 

® Water color of 
Rubens House. 
Must have been 
Buck's presenta- 
tion drawing. 


¢ Velie House 


(1904), Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

© Lackner House 
(1905), Kenil- 


worth. rc eae EN a 


¢ Erwin House 
(1905), Oak Park, 
Tllinois. 

¢ County court- 
house. (Included 
in Maher portfoli- 
os; never built.) 


The 1907 exhibi- 
tion was the larg- 


est so far—1,508 
works. Able to 
enter the until 10 
p-m., 88,000 saw the show. Two gal- 
leries devoted to the "modern move- 
ment" lured the curious public and 
critics. G.B. Ford of American Ar- 
chitect magazine called it a "great ex- 
hibition." He detected "somewhat 
modern German tendencies in 
Walter Burley Griffin, Chicago, and 
Maher. Looking at Maher's Kenil- 
worth and Highland Park houses, 


Pittsburgh exhibitions. Above, catalog cover for 1907. Below, 
a 1907 gallery. Carnegie Magazine. 


Ford observed "German Art Mod- 
erne tendencies." He said, "Simple 
lines and big surface makes these 
most attractive, as is also the pictur- 
esqueness of a garden porch built 
about a large tree." The latter refers 
to the Kenilworth Assembly Hall. In 
a much shorter Inland Architect sto- 
ry, Maher was mentioned as a fol- 
lower of Louis Sullivan, the "pio- 
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Pittsburgh exhibitions. Maher's "Rockledge," Homer, Minnesota, 
presentation drawing, 1912 exhibition. Heinz Architectural Center, Pittsburgh. 


neer" of the "progress before prece- _—_—ing (1911-12), Winona, Minnesota. only remaining impression of this 
dent" movement. Illustrated in catalog. drawing I know of. The style of the 
¢ Presentation drawing of "Rock- drawing is soft and romantic. The 
is 1910 entries (Nos. 353-357) ledge" (1911-12), the King house, big house nestles against its Mississip- 
Leach House (1900), South Or- Homer, Minnesota. Described as a pi River bluff; a plume of smoke ris- 
ange, New Jersey. "country home." Illustrated. es from the center chimney. It looks 
¢ Photograph of Schultz House to be from architect Lawrence Buck, 
(1907), Winnetka, Illinois. Illustrated The find from the 1912 catalog for us. Maher's frequent collaborator for 
in catalog. is the Rockledge drawing. It's the such drawings. 
* Kenilworth 
assembly hall. Also in the 1912 


Again. exhibition was the 
¢ Reinforced Northwestern Uni- 
concrete hotel. versity campus 

(In Maher port- plan. Not Maher's. 
folios but not But the one by 
built.) Hornbostel and 

* Blinn House Palmer chosen over 
(1906), Pasade- Maher's. Chagrin- 
na, California. ing. 

Hits 1912 entries series "A eee, of 
( Nos. 378-380) sateen The orvae 


© Schoenfeld 
Flats (1909), 
Chicago. Called 
"apartment res- 
idence" in cata- 


1893-1993," Christo- 
pher Monkhouse, Carn- 
egie Magazine, Novem- 
ber-December 1993. 
Collections, Heinz Ar- 
chitectural Center, Car- 


negie Library, Pitts- 
a log. : burgh. "A Great Exhi- 
¢ Presentation bition," American Ar- 
drawing of = z S Se ee cee aud Bales 
i i j a0 ee ews, November 30, 
Watkins admin- Pittsburgh exhibitions. Henry Hornbostel's academic building from his winning 1907. Inland Architect, 
istration build- Northwestern University competition entry, 1912 exhibition. December 1907. 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
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Houses & buildings 
Backtracking, etc. 
Rather than move into more of Ma- 
her's work of 1909, I'm going back 


to houses and buildings about which 
I've new information. 


e S.W. Gillman House, 4544 Green- 
wood Avenue, Kenwood neighbor- 


hood, Chicago, b. 1888. 


When first I wrote (January-March 
1991) about this house, I was un- 
aware that it's still with us. Now I 
know that it is. I've seen it. Several 
times within the last two months. 
And I'm sorry to report that the 
Gillman House looks terrible, pitiful, 
with windows missing, some win- 
dow frames broken, plywood patch- 
es, and because the back door is 
open, wide open, interior vandalism, 
such as much brick and tile fireplace 
damage, missing balusters, general de- 
struction, and that doesn't even in- 
clude miserable asphalt siding that's 
been there since the late 1960s—sure- 
ly decades longer.* 


The Gillman House deserves better. 
It is the oldest surviving Maher build- 
ing. That alone makes it a de facto 
landmark. 


As illustrated in Inland Architect in 
August 1888, the Gillman House was 
conceived in "shingle" style, stone or 
perhaps boulders cladding the first 
floor, wood above. It seems to have 
been built all of wood. Inside, there 
are the remains of a fine paneled li- 
brary or den on the first floor. This 
has a brick fireplace hinting of clean- 
er stepped-brick Maher fireplaces of 
the future. Up is a bedroom with a 
beautifully curved wall of windows. 
The fireplace nearby is of brown tile. 


Is there a savior for this house? 


Sources: Inland Architect and News Record, 
August 1888. A Neglected Achievement in 
Architecture, Susan Elaine Karr, dissertation, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 1969. Site 
visits, August-September 1996. 


*"Tar paper shingles" covered the Gillman 
House, reported graduate student Susan 
Elaine Karr in her 1969 dissertation. 


Architect, August 1888. Bottom, damaged den fireplace. GWMQ. 


Gillman House, Chicago. Above, recently. GWMQ. Below, Maher drawing. Inland | 
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¢ George W. Maher House, 1541 fore decamping for 


East 65th Place (originally Wood- Chicago's North 

lawn Terrace), Woodlawn neighbor- Shore. Directories 

hood, Chicago, b. 1889. show George and 
father Theophile 


Located: sitting just west of Jackson (aka Theophilus), 
Park and in good, if not mint, condi- whose occupation 
tion is the first house designed by is listed as "chem- 
George Maher for himself, his par- ist," there in 1889. 
ents and presumably some of his sib- We'll presume that 
lings. I and some touring colleagues _—_ though not listed, 
found it again not long ago. which was custom- 
ary, mother Sarah, 
This house had not, of course, been = unmarried daugh- 
lost. It had been there, on its nicely- _ ters Sophia (Soph- 


sized lot, for more than 100 years, ie) and Mary, and 

and had been getting better and bet- youngest child 

ter looking, thanks to its present Walter were there, 

owner who has possessed it for 10 too. The address 

years. was reported as 54 
Woodlawn Ter- 


After moving to Chicago from New race. It would later 
Albany, Indiana, in the 1880s, Maher _ be recorded as 220 
and immediate family lived at several 65th Terrace. In 


places on the south side—on Belle- the early 1890s 
vue, Wolcott and Oakenwald ave- George moved into 
nues. They rented, we can guess. a new house in Ke- 
nilworth and his 
The south side was being built up parents to one in 
emychen, and Woodlawn (aka Wood Wilmette. George 


Lawn) was touted for single-family 


homes. "The period between the Fire 
and the Fair was the South Side's 
golden age," we read. The reference 
points here are the massive central 
Chicago fire of 1871 and the World's 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. Real 
estate subdividers promoted the area 
to prospective residents with free 
lunches, band concerts, fireworks, 


more. The Mahers bought. 


Maher's work for his family came 
soon after he opened his own archi- 
tectural practice in 1888. Depending 
on what you count, the house was 
his seventh or perhaps 10th or 11th. 
Influenced by his last employer, Jo- 
seph L. Silsbee, these early designs 
can generally be called "shingle" 
style. Distinguishing the style were 
bay and Palladian windows, veran- 


fags Coe vere pga celina, Gillman House, Chicago. Above, side with stai landi indow. Note original 
Q p USE, 'e 7 WI 2 Si alrcase ranaing winaow, Note origina 
page ie ee A eee roofs. shape and shingles beneath angled asphalt siding. Below, curved wall of windows in 
hown in the Inland Architect Maga- yostairs bedroom. Right of windows are a fireplace and a single small front-facing 
zine (June 1889), Maher's Woodlawn window. GWMQ. 


house had all of these. 


—_ 


The Mahers remained in their Wood- 


lawn house for only a few years be- 
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Maher (family) House, Chicago. Above, Maher drawing. Inland Architect, June 1889. Below, recently. GWMQ. 
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planned both. 


The south side has changed much 
since then. Woodlawn, which 
oe about 20,000 residents in the 
1890s, had some 27,000 in 1990. 
Back then nearly all were white; 
in 1990 3.4% were, with the ma- 
jority, 96%, being black. Hous- 
ing quality varies dramatically. 


The Maher house's owner, a 38- 
year-old man, has made the 
house a neighborhood show- 
place. His approach mixes main- 
tenance and restoration. That means Maher (family) 
use of white vinyl siding along with House, Chicago. 
replication of Maher's porch col- fa entrance hall. 
umns. The interior has many original . ove, Kathleen 
details such as staircase trim and wide pip wie eareade, 

with owner on porch. 
pocket doors. GWMQ. 


Note. In the second issue (April-June 
1991) of this quarterly, I questioned  * Alpha and Bernard 
whether this Maher house had been Goldsmith House, 
built. I recall driving around the area 5822 Winthrop Ave- 

-in the late 1980s and being unable to _ nue, Edgewater 
locate a house like that in Maher's neighborhood, Chi- 
drawing. Last year, Kathleen Cum- _cago, b. 1895. 

™ ymings, Chicago, and I talked about 

the house again, and she believed the Is this a Maher 
house existed. So in August last off | House? It certainly 


we went in Kathy's car and easily looks like one (see photo below), and house was built by developer John 
found it. Some loud knocking roused its owner hopes it is. The 14-room Cochran who commissioned house 
the owner and we 

toured, ; Cay * bit) 


7% 


Also, For current 
views of more Ma- 
her places on the 
south side, see page 
18, the back page, of 
this issue. 


Sources: Chicago ci 
and neighborhood direc- 
tories, Chicago Histori- 
cal Society. Growth of a 
Metropolis, Harold M. 
Mayer and Richard C. 
Wade, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1969. The Inland Archi- 
tect and News Record, 
June 1889, The Work of 
J.L. Silsbee (1883-1897) 
and G.W. Maher (1886- 
1897): A Neglected 

om, Achievement in Archi- 
tecture, Karr. Site visit, 
with Kathleen Cum- 
mings, August 1996. 
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designs from Maher and other archi- 
tects (Brompton, Church & Jobson, 
Hallberg, Handy & Cady, Huber, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tilton). The Gold- 
smiths bought it in 1898. The house 
is similar to Maher's Gillman House 
(1888), Chicago, and his Kendrick 
House (1888), Buffalo, New York. 


Census records show the Goldsmiths 
living in the house in 1900, then still 
owning it but renting it in 1910. Ber- 
nard was a manager for Home Life 
Insurance Company. He and Alpha 
had four children, some born in Wis- 
consin and some in Illinois. His older 
daughter from another marriage was 
also born in Wisconsin. Bernard was 
born in Germany and came to the 
United States in 1852. Alpha was 


born in Iowa. 


If you have helpful information, 
write or call the owner: David Tice, 
5822 N. Winthrop, Chicago IL 
60660; tel 312-784-4515. 


Sources: AIA Guide to Chicago, Alice 
Sinkevitch, editor, Harcourt Brace & Com- 
pany, San Diego, New York, 1993. Owner's 
research. Site visit, August 1996. 


Maher places. 


Chicago. 

© Yours to buy. The presentation 
drawing for the Blinn House (1906), 
Pasadena, California, can be seen at 
the Prairie Avenue Bookshop, 418 
South Wabash (or at least it could 
when I was there in August). It's for 
sale. $18,000... The drawing by Ma- 
her collaborator Lawrence Buck was 


ine 


Carman 
House, 
520 
Warwick 


photo of 
the back 
in time 
for our 
last 
issue. So 
here it 
is. 
GWMQ. 


auctioned in December 1995 for 
$12,000... Long unseen before the 
auction, the drawing may have been 
in a private collection in Nashville, 
Tennessee, I was told. When I asked 
one of the purchasers if that was 
true, he didn't answer. 

© Golden name. Among the decora- 
tions for the new Prairie Avenue 
Bookshop quarters are the names of 
architects. We found Maher there. 

e Pix, Judith Bromley, Chicago, who 
has a grant to photograph Maher 
buildings, spoke about architectural 
photography one fine September 
evening, and did a photo workshop 
at Frank Lloyd Wright's Robie 
House the next day... Look for her 
Maher exhibit in November at the 
Graham Foundation. Details in the 
calendar on the back page... Judith's 
grant is from the Graham Founda- 
tion. Her photos will be in the Ma- 
her book being written by Kathleen 


Blinn House, Pasadena, California. This presentation drawing {OF sale in Chicago. = 


Founda- 
tion 


grant to 
write the 


book. 


Bigger 
Hilaire. 
Maher's 
summer 
cottage 
called 
"Hilaire" 
(1905-06) 
is being 
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Maher's name on 
bookshop wall. GWMQ. 


Farson House, Oak Park, Iilinois. Designated National Historic Landmark. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 
e Fame. The John and Mamie Farson 
prfiouse (1897), 217 Home Avenue, 
has been designated a National His- 
toric Landmark by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior. This was cele- 
brated September 21. 
° Afternoon at fair. Said Frank Lloyd 
Wright, "I did not see the preColum- 
bian art at the Chicago World's Fair 
nor the Japanese building. I despised 
the fair, went there but one after- 
noon, came away angry and bewil- 
dered." That was in the August-Oc- 
tober issue of Wright Angles, the 
newsletter of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Home and Studio Founda- 
tion. We found the comment inter- 
esting because of a recollection at an 
event in Kenilworth, Illinois. An ear- 
ly resident remembered meeting 
George and Elizabeth Maher at the 
fair—the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893—one evening. The Ma- 
hers introduced her to Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 


Wausau, Wisconsin. 
™MPispersed. Parts of the Wausau public 
library (1905-06, demolished) were 
auctioned August 20. On the block 


were wood doors. 


Books, media. 


About Chicago. 

Philip Maher's downtown Chicago 
buildings are described in a new ar- 
chitectural guide called Chicago: In 
and Around the Loop. It's by Gerald 
Wolfe, director of the arts and liberal 
studies program at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. From 
McGraw-Hill. 465 pages. $22.95. Pa- 
perback. 


On the Internet. 

Look for George Maher on The Pro- 
gressive Era. From researcher Mark 
Hammons, University of Minnesota 
libraries. M-HAMM@ MAROON. 
TG.UMN.EDU. 
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Events. 


Home restoration workshops 
from The Pleasant Home Foun- 
dation. All 7-9 p.m. At Pleasant 
Home, 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. $10 each session. 
Info 708-383-2654. 


October 9. Home restoration work- 
shop. "Conserving your leaded glass: 
a guide for homeowners." With Pete 
a Morava Studios, Oak 
Park. 


October 26. Home restoration 
workshop. "Restoring/maintaining 
historic Deiat! wood finishes." 
With Nick Revill, Revill Restora- 
tion, Chicago. 


November 7. Home restoration 
workshop. "Planning a landscape for 
your turn-of-the-century or Prairie 
Bones "With Carol Yetken, Oak 
Park. 


Exhibitions. 


October 24-January 12. "The Art 
of Reform and Persuasion, 188)- 
1945," Includes glass tile mosaic 
from King House (1901), Chicago. 
Seattle Art Museum. Will tour to: 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, No- 
vember 15, 1997-February 1, 1998; 
The Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Pittsburgh, February 22, 1998-May 
18, 1998. Then to Victoria & Al- 
bert Museum, London; Glasgow 
Museums; Museum Boymans-van 
Bouningen, Rotterdam; Werkbund 
Archiv, Berlin; Palazzo Esposizio- 
ni, Rome; Palazzo Ducale, Genoa; 
Setagaya Museum, Tokyo. 


November 6. Maher photography by 
Judith Bromley. Opening reception. 
Lecture by Kathleen Cummings, 
Chicago, on her Maher research. 
The Graham Foundation, 4 West - 
Burton Place, Chicago. Begins 5:30 
p.m. 


Maher home 1883 
4326 Bellevue Avenue 
(now Champlain) 


Maher home 1886 
4229 Wolcott Avenue 


Calendar, places. 


Maher on 
Chicago's south side 


Brooks apartment 
4357 St. Lawrence Avenue 


Here are places today where 
George Maher, his parents and 
some of his siblings lived and visit- 
ed after moving from Indiana to 
Chicago in the 1880s. The Brooks 
family, whose daughter Elizabeth 
Maher married, lived on the same 
block as the Mahers in 1883. 
GWMQ photos. 


B&Bs. 


Edwin and Mary Mills House, 
"Haddo House" (1904), 107 Aber- 
deen Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. In the style of the Farson 
House. Now the Haddo House 
bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071. 
Zip LSP 2P4, 


Maher home 1887 
4233 Oakenwood Avenue 


As you can see, we found the 
Maher home sites occupied by 
a lone leafy tree and parking 
lots for trucks and cars.* A fine 
area of parks and neighbor- 
hoods in the late 1800s, the 
south side is a mixed menu 
now. Some call it slums. Oth- 
ers see signs of revival. 


*"We" means Kathleen Cummings 
and me. 


Geo. W. Maher Ouarterly® 
Volume 6, issue 3. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index early 1997. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed. PO Box 1531, Wausau 
WI 54402-1531. Tel 715/848-2482 or 
608/643-0113. Subscription $23 for 
calendar year. ©1996. 


ISSN 1084-3469. 
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McPherson House, Red Oak, lowa, b. 1894. Expansive front porch, GWMQ. 


Maher's buildings in Iowa, all of them houses, can only be grouped because 


V they are in Iowa. There are some incidental connections—first owner's business 
| . affiliations, for one—but really a common geography is all that ties them. 


I visited Iowa twice in 1996, first to eastern Iowa in late winter and later to 


a @s y / Central and Western Iowa in early autumn. Both trips were enjoyable because I 
| ») € iS was mostly seeing new places, and there were the usual research frustrations, 
S S. )) mainly with city building departments lacking old building permits or not 


knowing where they were/are. Iowa has the simplicity of a mostly rural state. 
Corn is everywhere. It often smells of manure (which doesn't bother me being 
acquainted with this smell from boyhood in South Dakota). Some of the little 
cities seem semi-ruined or decaying, old and declining well before what anyone 


could consider their time. Mom-and-pop cafe food is often greasy. Driving the 
lowa grid you bridge the same rivers and streams again and again. 
wa For Iowa, Maher produced, with one exception, that the large house in Burling- 
} ton called "Minikahda," houses similar to those he was making for clients in 


Chicago and its suburbs. The particularity of Iowa seems not to have con- 
cerned him much or at all. 
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Because we pictured its porch on page 1 
- we begin with the 


@ Judge Smith and Fanny McPherson 
House, 802 North Eighth Street, Red Oak, 
built 1894 


in southwestern Iowa where the rolling 
prairie transitions into plain. Sited on a 
hillside, the house is pressed brick and 
stone. Its style is Maher's "Edgewater" 
style—so named for the Chicago neighbor- 
hood where Maher designed 40 or so hous- 
es in the 1890s—which mixes bits of arts : oo 
and crafts, Tudor, Queen Anne and what § McPherson House, Red Oak, 
he had learned from his architectural men- 8s, 

tor James L. Silsbee. Its cost, published in 


we 


lowa, b. 1894. Above, 
: <a a 5 


low, back, GWM 
Pmagy: 


front; bel 
ie 


B * 


ay 
an 
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Prairie style: Grinnell. 


Maher is not only the Chicago architect 


represented in Grinnell. Downtown is Lou- 
is Sullivan's Merchants National Bank 
{above} built in 1913-15. Near Grinnell 
College is Walter Burley Griffin's Ricker 
House of 1911. 


Spencer House, Grinnell, lowa, b. 1892. Front, GWMQ. 
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Morse House, Grinnell, lowa, b. 1894. Abo 


The Economist magazine, was estimated at 
$12,000. 


McPherson was an attorney born in Indi- 


ey $ sat 


ve, front and side, GWMQ. 


ana in 1848. Wife Fanny was an Iowa na- 
tive. 


Sources: The Economist, July 21, 1894. A History of 


Imitation: Grinnell. 


Maher influenced many other architects. 

Imitations are legion. Here's one in Grin- 
nell. In Buildings of Iowa, Maher's design 
impact on Iowa is frequently mentioned.* 


*The authors, however, list only one Maher house 
in the state, the Hager House in Waukon. 


the County of Montgomery from the Earliest Days 
to 19067, W.W. Merritt, Sr., The Express Publishing 
Company, Red Oak, 1906. History of Montgomery 
County, lowa, lowa Historical and Biographical Co., 
1881, "Just a Glance at Red Oak," The Red Oak 
Commercial Club, July 1913. Collection, Red Oak 
Public Library. 


Proceeding chronologically from now on, 
we stop at the 


© Henry C. and Catherine Spencer 
House, 1110 Main Street, Grinnell, Iowa, 
built 1892 


near Grinnell's business district. This is 
another Maher "Edgewater" house, this 
time frame on a stone foundation, with 
wide porch across the front, brackets, dia- 
mond-paned windows. The original cost, 
reported in The Economist magazine, was 
estimated at $10,000. 


From the 1900 census: Henry, a bank 
cashier, was born in 1854 in New York, 
Catherine in 1856 in Vermont. They had a 
son Clark and daughter Evelyn; both were 
college students. Emile (sic) Burrman, 21, 
born in Germany, was their servant. Liv- 
ing with them was a 20-year-old boarder, 
Charles Baldwin, a harnessmaker. 


The presence of a boarder even then must 
have something to do with the status of the 
house today. It's chopped into apartments, 
and early details such as a second-floor 
fireplace and a stained glass stairway win- 
dow are in odd places now. 


Sources: The Economist, April 2, 1892. U.S. Cen- 
sus. Collection, Stewart Library, Grinnell. 


© Charles Morse House, 904 High 
Street, Grinnell, Iowa, built 1894. 


Another "Edgewater" house, this one is 
frame. Its cost was announced at $15,000. 
Maher's elaborate interior is intact. 


From the 1900 census: Charles, 62, was 
born in Ohio. His wife, Sarah, 32, was 
born in California. We can guess Sarah was 
his second wife because a daughter Helen 
appears in city directories. The well-to-do 
Morses had two live-in servants, Rose 
Schoondyke, 20, born in Germany, and Sa- 
rah Piercefield, 36. 


Sources: The Economist, May 26, 1894. U.S. Cen- 
sus. Collection, Stewart Library, Grinnell. 
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@ Leon and Adelaide Vincent House, 
1024 3rd Avenue South, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
built 1895. 


In The American Contractor: "Architect 
Geo. W. Maher, Continental Bank build- 
ing, has prepared plans for a residence to 
be erected at Fort Dodge, Ia., for Leon Vin- 
cent. It will consist of two stories, attic 
and basement, be built of frame, have 
shingle roof, hard wood finish, furnace, 
bathroom, mantels, and modern conve- 
niences, at a cost of $5,000." 


Also in the style of Maher's Edgewater 
houses, the Vincent House remains, 
though now with brick over the original 
wood. The interior has been altered. 


Living in the house soon after it was built 
were Leon, who was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1847, and Adelaide, their daughters 
Grace, 14, and Annie, 10, and Leon's un- 
married sister Grace. 


Leon, whose occupations ranged from en- 
gineering to banking to manufacturing, 
and who was an inventor, was much la- 
mented—or should we say typically la- 
mented—when he died in 1916. The Fort 
Dodge Messenger described him as "mod- 
est and retiring to an extreme degree all 
through life" and as "the last man who 
would wish any praise or publicity at its 
end." His interest in architecture was not- 
ed. Also, his invention of "the sectional 
kettle bottom, which prevents the cracking 
of the entire kettle under great heat and 
which is now in general use in plaster 
mills.” 


Sources: Census, Webster County, 1895. The Ameri- 
can Contractor, Feb. 9, 1895. "Passing of Pioneer," 
Fort Dodge Messenger, August 16, 1916. "Leon Vin- 
cent Dies Tuesday at Home Here," Fort Dodge Dai- 
ly Chronicle, August 16, 1916. Thanks to Kathleen 
Cummings for background material. 


Comment. No floor plans—why not? 
Readers seem especially interested in the 
interior plans for Maher's early houses. 
They were not published for these Iowa 
houses. 


Vincent House, 
Fort Dodge, 
lowa, b. 71895, 
Above, front; 
below, back, 
GWMQ. 


Culture in 
Fort Dodge 


When we visited, the 
Blanden Memorial Art 
Museum was planning a 
Lili Damita film festival. 
Born in France, once the 
wife of Errol Flynn, 
Damita ended up mar- 
ried in Fort Dodge and 
she's buried there. One 
film to be shown was 
"Fighting Caravans." 
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‘ Crippen House, Water- 
loo, lowa, b. 1902. 
Above, early view, 
collection, Grout Museum 
of History and Science, 

faterloo, lowa. Below, 
recent exterior, GWMQ. 


@ Dr. John H. and Min- 
nie M. Crippen House, 
814 West 4th Street, Water- 
loo, Iowa, built 1902. 


The Crippen House, the 
first Maher house in lowa 
to show his individual 
style, was announced in 
The Economist in June 
1902. This way: "George 
W. Maher is completing 
plans for a beautiful resi- 
dence which Mrs. Crippen 
of Waterloo, Ia., will build 
in that city. The exterior 
will be constructed of 
plaster with cut stone 
trimmings, and the interi- 
or will be of hardwood 
and enamel, and will be 
papected with hot water." 


The house was similar to 
Maher's Farson House 
(1897) in Oak Park, Illi- 
nois. Its elements: wide 
porch with sturdy piers, 
large window openings, 
ocular dormer window, 
hipped roof, rectangular 
chimney, most contribut- 
ing to a horizontal look. I 
say "was" because this 
house has been drastically 
changed and converted to 
apartments. Inside, in the 
(semi}public hall, you can 


see evidence of Maher's 
interior, a wood arch and a 


second-floor railing. 


The Crippens lived in the 
house for only a few years. 
In a newspaper interview 
in 1953, Minnie explained 
that they moved to a near- 

“ye apartment building af- 
er "deciding that a big 
house was too troublesome 
to close up each winter 
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when the family went south." 


The Crippens came to Waterloo from else- 
where. He was born in Decatur, New York, 


Crippen House, Waterloo, lowa, b. 1902. 
Interior Maher remnants. GWMQ. 


in 1850, she in Monroe, Wisconsin, in 
1858. Both had connections to Chicago, 
which could account for their choosing 
Maher to design their new house. He had a 
brother and sister there. Minnie studied at 
the Art Institute before leaving "at the age 
of 19 to return to Waterloo and marry the 
young doctor." Their only son Ralph was a 
student at Northwestern in Evanston; he 
died at age 19 in 1898. 


Dr. Crippen died in 1911 
from Bright's disease. The pa- 
per wrote, in the consoling 
style of the time, that he 
"passed to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns..." 


As the years passed, Minnie, 
alone, became a legend (a tra- 
dition?) in Waterloo. She trav- 
eled to “nearly every corner 
of the United States," to Eu- 
rope, even around the world. 
In 1913, she and a niece went 
to Rome, and Minnie learned 
Italian and “lived in the art 
galleries” (which sounds like 
what Elizabeth Maher and 
her niece Violet Wyld did, in 
different places, after 
George's death in 1926). She 
organized social service 
groups. When she died in 
1964, Minnie at 106 was (be- 
lieved to be) Waterloo’s oldest 


< 


resident. She died in March in the hospital 
where she'd been a patient since October 
1963. 


Sources: "Dr. Crippen in Death's Sleep," Waterloo 
Courier, August 1, 1911. "Minnie M. Crippen Funer- 
al Tuesday,” Waterloo Courier, The Economist, June 
7, 1902. "Years Rest Lightly on Mrs. Crippen, Pio- 
neer Church and Club Leader," Waterloo Courier, 
April 1953. City directories. Collection, Grout Mu- 
seum of History and Science, Waterloo. 


Maybe a Maher? 


This house, at 601 Broadway Street in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, has several of Maher's char- 
acteristics. Symmetry generally, the oval 
dormer window, large windows, engaged 
columns at the entrance. It's obviously 
been remodeled. The house was built 
about 1905 by Claude and Leila Cass. 


Source: City directories. 


Prairie style in East Central lowa. 


Cedar Rapids has two buildings by Louis 
Sullivan. The floorplan of his St. Paul's 
Methodist Episcopal Church (1910-14) is 
below. 


At left is an art glass window by Grant 
Wood. The window (1927) is in the Veter- 
ans Memorial Building (1927-28), which 
also houses offices and an auditorium, on 


an island in the Red Cedar River. Made in 
Germany, the window shows men of six 
wars beneath the outspread arms of a 
woman with palm branch and laurel 
wreath. The building (below left} was by 
Henry Hornbostel, the Pittsburgh architect 
whose Northwestern campus plan was 
chosen over Maher's, 


feu ot 
Avep  connt? 


re 


At this point detailed 
descriptions of two Ma- 
her houses are missing. 
Both will be covered in 
later issues. 


© John and Grace 
Hager House, 17 
Northeast 4th Avenue, 
Waukon, Iowa, built 
1913-14, 


This house is in Ma- 
her's Voysey-influenced 
“cottage” style. It’s a 
late variation, the first 
having been the Schultz 
House, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, in 1907. 


© Frank Corey 
House, 1238 6th Ave- 


_~. nue North, Fort Dodge, 


Towa, built 1914. 


I haven't seen this 
Jue The attribution 


iia 


Churchill House, Burlington, lowa, b. 1915-16. Exterior after recent changes. GWMO. 
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is from Kathleen Cummings, Chicago. A 
photo of it by Judith Bromley is in her ex- 
hibition at the Graham Foundation, Chica- 
go. 


@ Arthur T. and Josephine Churchill 
House, “Minikahda,” 101 Grand Street, 
Burlington, Iowa, built 1915-16. 


This little known house (isn’t there always 
a little known house by a master archi- 
tect?) deserves more attention. I’d question 
whether it's a Maher masterwork. Though, 
though...the lot is large giving the place an 
estate-like appearance, there was once a 
landscape plan by Jens Jensen, and the 
house is beautifully sited on a bluff above 
the Mississippi River. “Minikahda“ 
(spelled, one time, “Minnikahda" in 
Arthur Churchill's 1921 newspaper obitu- 
ary) is an Indian word meaning “near the 
water,” according to a granddaughter of 
the Churchills. 


Basically, the Churchill House is a rectan- 
gle with a wing to the east and another ex- 
tension toward the Mississippi on the west. 
There are similarities to other large Maher 
houses. Both the Gates House (1902) in 
Montclair, New Jersey, and “Rockledge,” 
the King house (1911-12, demolished} near 
Winona, Minnesota, are rectangles with 
“utility” (meaning kitchen, pantry, ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, etc.) wings extendin 
perpendicularly and creating a “T” or “L" 
shape. To make the Churchill House, Ma- 
her could have attached the plan for either 
the Gates House or “Rockledge” to the 
Scarborough House (1907), one of Maher's 
least ornamented designs in Highland 
Park, Illinois. 


Approaching the house (located, say con- 
temporary city directories, at the “foot of 
Grand, Prospect Hill") through the gates at 
the northeast corner of the property, what 
I first noticed was the minimal decoration. 
Mostly what you see is stuccoed walls. 
What trim there is is concentrated at the 
corner entrance, a corner window, and 
around the windows of a second-floor 
sleeping porch. This ornament consists of 
columns, real and engaged, and brackets 
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House site. This picture ma 
begins to show the drama of the 
Churchill House site. The sits 
above the Mississippi River at the 
end of Grand. Look just below 
the train bridge across the river. 


and arches, covered with shields, 
acanthus leaves and other motifs 
from classical architecture. Oth- 
erwise, there is banding. Maher's 
motif-rhythm theory seems not to 
overtly apply here. What applies, 
rather, is Maher’s two decades, 
or so, of experience in using the 
theory. 


The little adotned Churchill 
House seems the end of Maher’s 
approach to house design. Anoth- 
er house of 1916, the Behr House 
(demolished), 509 Stratford Place 
in Chicago, is a bit like it. The 
Schmidt House of 1917, now part 
of the Loyola University campus 
in Chicago, is a more decorated 
variation. Beyond these, there are 
the Georgian houses, and there 
are the houses done with his ar- 
chitect son Philip. 


Arthur Churchill was born in 


2 


* Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1862, and moved to 
Burlington with his 
family when he was 

aye. His business was 
wholesaling drugs 
(leading me to wonder 
whether he learned 
about Maher from the 
architect's Watkins 
drug and spice build- 
ings and King home in 
and near Winona, Min- 
nesota, farther up the 
Mississippi), which he 
started in for Reynolds 
& Churchill, predeces- 
sor to the Churchill 
Drug Company. Arthur 
eventually became pres- 
ident of Churchill 
Drug. 


When Arthur died in 
1921, after which Jose- 
phine continued to live 
in the house, “Minikahda” was described 
this way: 
o™)__...about five years ago they built 
“Minnikahda,” one of the most hand- 
some homes in Iowa. It stands on a 
bluff overlooking the Mississippi. 
From the grounds one of the finest 
views in Iowa meets the eye. It was 
particularly enjoyed by Mr. Churchill 
whose fondness for outdoor life and 
love for the Mississippi were charac- 
teristics of his recreational life. 


That Arthur and Josephine cared much 
about their house is further shown by their 
hiring of the preeminent Prairie landscape 
artist Jens Jensen, Chicago. In a plan dated 
October 1915 (and based on a survey and 
plat of July 1915), he proposed a “bath,” a 
pool edged with limestone; sited a tennis 
court; suggested planting violets, lilies of 
the valley, ferns, cranberry, plums, 
chokecherries—the native plants he fa- 
vored; and provided for vegetable gardens 
and chicken runs. 


The house's fate since the Churchills sold 
it has been spotty. In 1965, when on a 
eye tour, the exterior was colored pink. 
n 1989, when owned by a family involved 
in bank fraud, the house was badly dam- 
aged by fire. Interviewed then, Churchill 


Churchill House, Burlington, lowa, b. 1915-16. North side. GWMQ. 


- 


easy 


Churchill House, Burlington, lowa, b, 1915-16. Back and south side. GWMQ. 


granddaughter Patty Clark recalled an ele- 
vator “that carried guests to the basement 
ballroom for parties.” Recently it was pur- 
chased by a man who grew up in Burling- 
ton, When I talked to him on the phone in 
1992, he told me he had “always admired” 
the house. He said he would name it “Villa 
Grande,” and he has, even though it has its 
own name, “Minikahda.” 


Sources: "A.T. Churchill Is Dead after Long Ill- 
ness," Burlington Gazette, March 5, 1921. "Fire De- 
stroys Landmark Mansionn" (includes 2 stories}, 
Burlington Hawk Eye, December 14, 1989. History 
of Des Moines County, Iowa, and its People, The 
SJ. Clarke Publishing Company, Chicago, 1915. 
Jens Jensen papers, University of Michigan, ann 
Arbor, Michigan. "To Show Beck Home," Burling- 
ton Hawk Eye, October 12, 1965. City directories. 
City records (building and assessor's offices). 
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NEBRASKA 


Having driven to deep west Iowa, we de- 
cided to cross the Missouri River and delve 
into the fate of the 


© Frederick and Nellie Davis House, 
628 South 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, 
built 1892, demolished 


and replaced years ago by an apartment 
building called Drake Court. From Ma- 
her's own (signed) drawings in Inland Ar- 
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Davis House, Omaha, Nebraska, b. 
7892. Site today. GWMQ. 


chitect, both of the exterior and interior, it 
appeared that this would have been one of 
the most distinguished of Maher's colonial 
(shingle) style houses. Certainly, it was the 
largest. We knew, from correspondence 
with the Omaha Public Library and the 
Omaha Landmarks Heritage Preservation 
Commission, that the Davis House had 
been built. We knew this, too, from a letter 
of August 7, 1893, written to Maher by his 
father Theophilus. “Last Friday at Soph- 
ie’s, at Riverton, we met two ladies of her 
friends, two sisters, one of whom had just 
returned from a visit to Omaha, who 
knows well, it appears, your Mr. Davis, 
the banker, for whom you planned his 
house, which she pronounced as a beauti- 
ful one.” 


Coe wWifahe 
“hp eka tert 


(Maher had many bankers for clients. As 
already observed, his male clients in Grin- 
nell and Fort Dodge were in banking. Tan- 
gentially, Otto J. Hager [who chose Robert 
Spencer to design his house], the brother 
of Maher's Waukon client, John Hager, 
was president of the First National Bank 
there. The banking network must have giv- 
en Maher many of these clients.) 


We pulled into downtown Omaha and 
wound around to the Davis house site. 
There were the Drake Court Apartments 
and a large empty lot next door, businesses 
across the street, and the bigger business 
district buildings just to the north. Of Ma- 


her remains, we suspected that the side- 
walk, with a split around a tree, was his, 
and we picked up souvenir (not good form 
to call them that, I suppose} chunks of 
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~ sandstone and brick pavers. The Davis 
House had a stone foundation. 


A stop at the Joslyn art museum, where we 


erheard, after realizing the music was 
live and not a recording, a rehearsal of a 
wonderful choral piece by Howard Han- 
son, turned up nothing. Then to the public 
library where we dug into city directories 
and whatever they would lead to. 
It turned out that Frederick and Nellie 
(whose name we recovered, and that she 
was the daughter of Omaha [Episcopal] 
Bishop Robert and Meliora Clarkson} 
Davis had moved to their Maher house 
from another house on nearby St. Mary's 
Avenue. They then stayed in the Maher 
house until about 1920, when they went to 
the Blackstone Hotel and lodged there un- 
til going to a new more suburban house, a 
brick period pile at 105 North 54th Street. 


There they were living when Frederick, 81, 


died in 1935. 


The 20th Street house survived its build- 


ers’ departure. Empty for a time, by 1921 it 


was the Clarkson Hospital Nurses’ Home.* 
This should not surprise, because the hos- 
pital and its nursing college were named 
or Nellie Davis‘s father. Both Frederick 

d Nellie were on the hospital board.** 
The nurses continued living in the Maher 
house until the mid-1930s and the hospi- 
tal’s move to 26th Street. 


Before the nurses left, there was (long de- 
cades before the historic preservation 


movement started} an old-houses-are-bad - 


campaign. Here it is, capsulized, in a nurs- 
ing school history called Learning to Care: 


Converted from a family dwelling to a 
Nurses’ Home, it housed fifty-three stu- 
dents and faculty in 1931. From five to 
eight nurses lived in each of the home's 
several “greatly overcrowded...poorly ven- 
tilated" rooms. Toilet facilities in the house 
were “somewhat meagre.” As inspector 
Martin wrote in 1931, “these overcrowded 
conditions are not hygienic nor conducive 
to sound rest for persons who often are un- 
der great strain and pressure of work. The 
living rooms, library, reception room, etc., 


Y Before then, the nurses had been housed in homes 
on Howard Street and St. Mary's Avenue. Was the 
latter, I wonder, the former Davis house? 


**Both were serving in 1906. Clarkson-Davis de- 
scendants are stil] on the board. 
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Davis House, Omaha, Nebraska, b. 1892. Above, entrance hall, from Learning to 
Care. Below, Maher's drawing, Inland Architect. 


are well arranged for entertaining purposes 
and, in the past under less congested con- 
ditions, a charming attractive home must 
have been housed there.” Little recreation 
was available: “We never had much of a 
good time," recalled a 1926 graduate, add- 
ing, “Nothing but hardwork all the time.” 
Throughout the early ‘thirties, the Nurses’ 
Home, although always described as clean 
and attractive, remained overcrowded. By 
1936 the students’ living condition would 
figure prominently in the hospital's deci- 
sion to locate a larger hospital building. 


With this description are two photos of the 
Davis House. The one of the exterior has 


this caption: "The FH. Davis house at 628 
South 20th Street served as the Nurses’ 
Home for at least a decade. In 1936 it was 
called a fire hazard." The other, of the en- 
trance hall, has this: “A sitting room in the 
Nurses’ Home at 628 South 20th Street, ca. 
1935.” Both photos clearly show how faith- 
ful the builders were to Maher's plans. 


Sources: The Economist, April 2, 1892. A History of 
Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hospital, 1869-1986, 
Henry J. Lehnhoff Jr., M.D., Bishop Clarkson Me- 
morial Hospital, Omaha, 1987. Inland Architect, 
January 1893, March 1896. Learning to Care, a Cen- 
tury of Nursing Education at Bishop Clarkson Col- 
lege, Wendell W. Oderkirk, 1988. City directories. 
Geo. W. Maher Quarterly, ‘April -June 1992 issue {in 
which we first reported on this house). 
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Designs of 1909 
With developers, 
remodeling, 

civic Improvements 


Maher in his middle 40s in 1909 and 1910 
designed several larger distinctive houses; 
these (Brackebush and Stevenson-Colvin, 
Chicago; Caldwell, Oak Park; Hart, Kenil- 
worth} will be covered in the next, or a fu- 
ture, Quarterly. Continued campaigning 
for acceptance of his Northwestern Univer- 
sity campus plan consumed time. He was 
also occupied with houses for two develop- 
ers in Evanston, Illinois, and remodelings 
in Kenilworth and civic embellishment 
there. 


Speculation and updates were not Maher's 
No. 1 and No. 2 or No. 2 and No. 1 priori- 
ties; we must assume that original com- 
missions for particular clients, whether in- 
stitutions or individuals, were No. 1. But 
they mattered to him, because Maher, like 
most architects (his contemporary Frank 
Lloyd Wright included) wanted work. We 
know that Maher speculated personally, 
buying land in his hometown Kenilworth 
and either reselling or building on it. He 
purchased several blocks next door in Win- 
netka and from about 1912 began building 
houses on them. As for remodeling, Maher 
did it throughout his career. One artistic 
transformation was at the Yawkey House 
(1907) in Wausau, which will be in the 
next Quarterly. 


With the Bridges. 


For the Bridges, George and Betsy Ann, 
Maher designed a block's worth of houses. 
They were for Bridge's Subdivision in 
Evanston. Okayed by the city council in 
early January 1909, the development was 
announced a few days later in the newspa- 
per: 


Architect George W. Maher has pre- 
pared plans for ten of the houses to 
be built by Mrs. Betsy A. Bridge on 
the tract bounded by Sheridan road 
and Orrington avenue, Milburn street 
and Central street, which she recent- 
ly purchased. The construction of 
these first ten houses will be com- 
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Conyrght 1917 
THE AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK PUB_CO. 


Evanston, Illinois in 1917. The Bridge subdivision was at the intersec- 
tion of Central Street and Sheridan Road—upper part of map 
beyond Northwestern. The Lord development was west of Ridge 
Avenue—center of map. Map, Automobile Blue Book, 1917, State 


Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. 


menced at once, and it is her inten- 
tion to build from ten to twenty more 
there. 


The houses will be two story and at- 
tic, brick, cement and plaster, with 
slate and tile roofs, hardwood finish 
of different kinds and hot water heat, 
and will cost from $5,000 to $7,500. 


In the next column that day, building per- 
mits were reported for two houses on the 
Milburn side of the block, which is within 
view of the Northwestern University cam- 
pus. Neither of these was Maher's work; 
both were by Charles Ayars, a then busy 
but now obscure Evanston architect. 


By summer, the Bridge subdivision was 
more than empty space. “The Milburn 
street location is having a decided boom,” 
reported the Evanston Index (June 19, 
1909}. “The handsome houses being built 
by Mrs. Betsy Bridge have stimulated oth- 
ers to purchase in that vicinity.” 


Eventually, by the early 1920s, the block 
would be fully housed. But Maher would 
receive credit for only three.* Architects 
for the other houses included Tallmadge & 


Watson, Ma- 
her's former 
draftsman Rob- 
ert Seyfarth, 
the less known | 
Ayars and 
Ernest Mayo, 
and the even 
lesser known 
Edgar O. Blake, 
| E.B. Middleton 
and Whitney & 
Williams. ** 
The contractor 
for most was 
Thomas Carson 
of Evan- 
ston.*** The 
overall impact 
of the block is: 
‘Ni; comfortable 
JO ‘SY . 

1 suburban resi- 
dential. Except- 
ing Maher's 
wide, competi- 
tion-inspired 
house at 2505 
Orrington (ac- 
tually fronts on 

Milburn}, the houses are simply of the 
time. 


The Bridges were Evanston newcomers, or 
nearly so, when they began their develop- 
ment. George, born in Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, in 1860, moved to Chicago in the 
mid-1880s and to Evanston in 1904. He 
was a commission merchant in grain and 


*We can wonder at the origin of several others, the 
houses for which George Bridge listed himself as 
architect (628 Central, 2519 Orrington, 2520 Sheri- 
dan). If the January 1909 news report was accurate, 
the Bridges bought 10 house plans from Maher, and 
it’s possible that they used (with his permission?) 
Maher's plans without acknowledgment. 


**Some detail on these. Thomas Tallmadge, in 1909 
serving on the Northwestern campus plan commit- 
tee with Maher and others, and Vernon Watson, 625 
Milburn. Robert Seyfarth, who left Maher in 1909 
and started his own practice, 630 Central. Ayars 
(1861-1934), 617, 623 and 631 Milburn. Mayo (1868- 
1946}, 616 Central. Blake (1866-1953}, 2525 Or- 
rington. Middleton, 2511, 2515 Orrington. Whitney 
& Williams, 2529 Orrington. 


***In 1904 Maher designed side-by-side houses at 
1019 and 1023 Michigan Avenue, Evanston, for Car- 
son. A third Carson house at 1022 Michigan, across 
the street from the other two, has been attributed to 
Maher, but Maher's name is not on the building 
permit application at the Evanston city hall. For 
that reason, I, for now, de-attribute this house. 
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Wome; Services Tomor- 


hay, and was variously with others, on his 
own, and finally with a partner as Bridge 
& Leonard. At his death in 1938, George 
had been a member of the Chicago Board 

Trade for 52 years. About Betsy, I have 
little. She died in 1925, and a few years lat- 
er George married again. The Bridges had 
two children, daughter Isabel and son 
George. All this is sketchy, and says little 
about what these people were like. 


Their numerous memberships, however, 
speak of a network of connections. He was 
a life member of the Evanston’s University 
Club and of the Evanston Country Club; 
also the Hamilton, Colonial and Saddle 
and Sirloin clubs. George was a Mason, a 
Republican, a Congregationalist (probably 
in that order). Betsy, described in her 
short obituary as a “prominent Evanston 
club woman,” be- 
longed to the Evan- 
ston Woman's Club 
and the Evanston 
Country Club. She, 
too, was a Congre- 
gationalist. 


Sources: “Mrs. Betsy 
Bridge Dies at Her 


row,” Evanston News- 
Index, September 22, 
1925. “George S. 
Bridge, Old Resident of 
Evanston, Dies,” Evan- 
ston News-Index, June 
8, 1938. The Book of 
Chicagoans, A.N. Mar- 
quis & Company, Chi- 
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up, I'll revise. 


Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Building 


permit. Evanston city records. 


cago, 1905. Evanstoni- 
ana, an Informal Histo- 
ry of Evanston and its 
Architecture, Margery 
Blair Perkins (Barbara 
Buchbinder-Green, ed.}, Evanston Historical Society 
and Chicago Review Press, Chicago, 1984. “Sixth 
Ward Shows Notable Increase in Number of Dwell- 
ings Built,” Evanston Index, January 9, 1909. oy 
i City records (city council; building of- 
ice). 


© Betsy A. Bridge/Louis and Ann Val- . 
entine House, 2505 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, built 1909. 


First, an explanation about the name I‘m 
attaching to this house, as well as names 
for the two other houses Maher did for the 
Bridges (and for houses in the Lord devel- 
opment in Evanston). While Betsy Ann 


om) Bridge built the house, she built it to sell 


to others and not to live in. So, her name 
should be part of the house’s name, and so 
should the name of the first owners. The 


Bridge employed Thomas Carson to build 
the house and Maher to design it, and 
from Maher she got an altered version of 
the house he entered in The Delineator 
magazine competition of 1908 and for 
which he received the second prize. An- 
nounced in February 1908, the competi- 
tion was supposed to result in “an ideal 
country or suburban house which can be 
built for $3,000.” 


Such houses could be expected to appeal to 
The Delineator readers, mostly middle- 
class women and on up who enjoyed sto- 
ries by such writers as Harriet Monroe, 
Chicago, and Zona Gale, Portage, Wiscon- 
sin. (Shortly before this, the novelist The- 
odore Dreiser [Sister Carrie, 1900; An 


Maher's Delineator entry. Model for the Bridge/Valentine House. June 1908 issue. 


American Tragedy later], controversial 
then, fodder for English literature students 
and American Movie Classics watchers to- 
day, was president of Butterick and editori- 
al driver for The Delineator. He left, or 
was outplaced, in 1907 after articles on di- 
vorce disgusted readers.*) 


Maher wrote about his house, for which he 
got a $300 “second best” award, in June 
1908 as “following the ‘motif rhythm’ sys- 


*All this digression leads me to a recent review of a 
new Margaret Atwood novel (New York Times, De- 
cember 26, 1996). "Far more problematic is the fre- 
quency with which Ms. Atwood succumbs to the 
seductions of pedagogy... Rather than enhancing the 
novel's verisimilitude, these mini-lessons madara 
the distance between reader and subject. A kind of 
schoolroom lethargy sets in...” OK, OK. Some truth 
to that. But I still like wanderings. And footnotes. 
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bathtubs, one laundry 
table; hot water heat: 
lighting by gas and elec- 
tricity. The cost would 
be $7,000—not $3,000. 


—_— 


Louis Valentine was in 
the furniture business 
in Chicago. 


Sources: The Delineator, 
February 1908, June 1908 
(other issues}, The Butterick 
Publishing Company, New 
York. City directories. City 
records (building permit No. 
3518, dated February 5, 
1909]. Geo. W. Maher Quar- 
terly, July-September 1993. 


Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Recently. GWMQ. 


tem of design. This theory aims to harmo- _ rather than, as Maher wrote, “lavender or 

nize all the architectural and decorative ef- blue as the owner's taste suggests.” One 

fects throughout the house, each feature addition was a dormer behind the fire- 

becoming a unit in the composition." Mo- _ place.* 

tifs were upright bands and the clover 

flower. The specifications on the building permit 
call for use of 25,000 bricks, 23 cubic 


The Bridge/Valentine House, which isthe yards of concrete, 1,200 yards of plaster- 


landmark house of the Bridge's Subdivi- _ing; four water closets, one sink, three Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, 
sion block, is about the same as the then Illinois, b. 1909. Entrance, art glass with ws 
still fresh Delineator House. The clover eee clover motif. GWMQ. : 


Togel wee used for art glass windows, *The fireplace dormer is often a Maher house iden- 
though with green buds and red blossoms fier. 
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© Betsy A. Bridge/John and Grace 
Hillesheim House, 624 Central Street, 
Evanston, Illinois, built 1909. 


7Npis house, with front-gabled roof and bit 
of half-timbering, resembles the Serrel 
House (1907) in Kenilworth, Illinois. It sits 
the long way on its lot, and the entrance is 
on the side. 


From the building permit specs: 18,000 
bricks, 14 yards of concrete, 1,000 yards of 
plaster; three water closets, one sink, two 
bathtubs, one laundry tub; hot water heat; 
lighting by gas and electricity. Cost: 
$5,000. 


In 1991, a Chicago Tribune story detailed a 
remodeling of the house by architect : 
Christopher Rudolph. “In the Maher se 
home, Rudolph exercised what he calls his = = 

‘stair fixation/" wrote Mary Daniels, “cre-  Bridge/Hillesheim House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Recently. GWMQ. 
ating a staircase that is as much a display 


for his client's art glass collection as it is a way to get to 
the second floor.” The staircase, which is pictured, looks 
like a stripped version of several that Maher did, including 
the one in the Magerstadt House (1908), Chicago, during 
his prime. 


ohn Hillesheim was in real estate with an office in the 
_ IMCA building, Chicago. 


Sources: “Wright Revisited," Chicago Tribune, April 28, 1991. City di- 
rectories (Hillesheims first listed 1917-18}. City records (building per- 
mit No. 3531, dated February 18, 1909). 


“7 7 = ‘ Bridge/Day House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Recently. GWMQ. 


* % 


Bridge/Day House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Window 
with arch. GWMQ. 
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® Betsy A. Bridge/Clinton and Marion 
Day House, 635 Milburn Street, Evanston, 
Illinois, built 1909. 


Like the Bridge/Hillesheim House, this one 
is placed the long way on its lot. Maher 
characteristics include a segmental arch 
topping the front chimney, an arched win- 
dow, and a dormer behind that front chim- 
ney. 


Building permit specs: 10,000 bricks, 38 
yards of concrete, 1,200 yards of plaster; 
three water closets, one sink, two bath- 
tubs, one laundry tub; hot water heating; 
lighting by gas and electricity. 


Clinton Day was with R.G. Dunn & Co. 


Sources: City directories (Days first listed 1914-15). 
City records (building permit No. 3613, dated May 
4, 1909). 


® More Bridge's Subdivision houses, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


House, 2514 Sheridan Road. Design 
attributed to owner. GWMQ. 


House, 628 Central Street, b. 1911. 
Design attributed to owner. GWMQ. 


Could these be two of the 10 designs 

George Maher sold to George and Betsy 
Ann Bridge? Evanston city hall building 
permits credit them to the owners of the 


property. 


With the Lords. 


The property developed by Eda Hurd 
Lord, called “one of Evanston’s first suc- 
cessful businesswomen, and her husband 
George S. Lord, had been a farm—also de- 
scribed as a cabbage patch or pasture - 
land—owned by her father, the early Evan- 
ston resident Harvey B. Hurd. Born in 
Connecticut in 1828, he moved to Chicago 
in 1846 and to Evanston in 1855. Hurd was 
a sort of all-around civic man: abolitionist, 
a founder of the Evanston Historical Soci- 
ety, organizer of Evanston's first Methodist 
church, reviser of Illinois statutes, promot- 
er of an Evanston water drainage plan, at- 
torney for Northwestern in a celebrated li- 
quor prohibition case (1862), law professor 
at Northwestern, president of Evanston’s 
board of trustees after incorporation in 
1863, etc. Plus, Hurd was said to have 
been the “first man to meet President 
Abraham Lincoln during his visit to Evan- 
ston in 1860." Among houses he built was 
one at 1625 Ashland Avenue (1890} de- 
signed by Maher mentor James L. Silsbee. 


Eda was born in Evanston in 1854, George 
in Connecticut in 1850. In Chicago since 
he was 16 and Evanston from his early 
20s, George married Eda in 1873. His 
business was Lord, Owen & Co., drug 
wholesalers. Business seems to have been 
a consuming interest, if not their only one. 
Her father left her part of 250 acres west 


Lord/Babbitt House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Recently. GWMQ. 


of Ridge Avenue, and the Lords, then in 
their 50s and he retired from Lord, Owen, 
built more than 30 houses on them. One of 
the new streets, Elinor Place, commemo- 
rated a friend of hers. 


Maher made three houses for the Lords, 
1583 Ashland Avenue and 1421 Elinor 
Place in 1909 with building permits to 
Eda, and 1575 Ashland Avenue in 1911 
with a building permit for George. 


Other architects Eda used in the “cabbage 
patch” were (Dwight) Perkins & (John) 
Hamilton, Chicago, for 1415 and 1416 Eli- 
nor Place, the latter being her own house, 
and later Perkins, (William) Fellows & 
Nimmons at 1550 Ashland Avenue. 


Architecture interested more members of 
the family. In 1911-12, Eda’s nephew Hurd 
Comstock, a banker, commissioned two 
Evanston houses by Walter Burley Griffin. 
They were built as rentals. 


George died in 1916 long before Eda.* Eda 
died in 1938 in La Jolla, California, where 
she and a daughter had moved in 1921. 
The obit noted her interests in art and mu- 
Sic. 


*Among his pallbearers was architect Ernest 
Woodyatt, a member of the Northwestern campus 
plan committee. Woodyatt’s office was in the same 
Chicago building as Maher's. In Evanston, the same 
characters appear and reappear in the early 20th 
century. 
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The Lords appear in a biography of archi- 
tect Daniel Burnham. We quote: "When 
his close friend George Lord faced serious 
business reverses and went into bankrupt- 
~~‘, he contributed large sums to help him 
recover." Burnham told his wife Margaret 
that they must be "watchful (of the Lords} 
and see where help can be judiciously ap- 
plied from time to time.” In addition to 
spending Burnham's money, the Lords also 
spent leisure time, sometimes joining him 
with their easels and paint. 


Sources: Burnham of Chicago, Architect and Plan- 
ner, Thomas S. Hines, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1974. A Classic Town, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Woman's Temperance Publishing Association, 
Chicago, 1891. A Classic Town, Frances E. Willard, 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Association, Chi- 
cago, 1891. Evanstoniana, an Informal History of — igh EG 
Evanston and Its Architecture, Margery Blair Per- 3 a cree 
kins (Barbara Buchbinder-Green, editor), Evanston pe oe Ay fe ys Pek 

Eee et cblely, ee Review Press, 1984. i a er dhl Po 
Hurd Lord obituary, The Evanston Review, March 3, 2 —— ; 

1935, "An Old a Died Last Night," Evanston  Lord/Babbitt House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. North side, back. GWMQ. 
News-Index, July 11, 1916. Collection, Evanston 
Historical Society (includes Hurd/Lord files, some 
family member correspondence). 


® Eda Hurd Lord/Robert and Blanch 
Babbitt House, 1583 Ashland Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, built 1909. 


he Lord/Babbitt House is in Maher's “cot- 

ge" style, which he introduced a few 
years before in the Schultz House in Win- 
netka, Illinois. New here, and repeated in 
his other Lord House of 1909, is a pergola 
over the entrance. It sits on flared stuccoed 
piers. The roof is hipped. At the south end 
is a wing of porches. 


This house relates to the Brackebush 
House in Chicago, whose design was an- 
nounced in November 1908. The similarity 
is most noticeable in the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of windows. A band of small 
windows—almost clerestory in effect—is 
above the entrance; at the sides on both 
first and second floors are groupings of 
casement windows. 


Building permit specs: 24,000 brick, 15 
yards concrete, 1,200 yards plaster. Cost: 
$7,500. 


Babbitt was in advertising. 
8 Lord/Babbitt House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Pergola 


Sources: City directories (Babbitts first mentioned above entrance. Pots instead of urns. GWMQ. 


917-18). City records (building permit No. 2793, 
plans approved October 20, 1909). 
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© Eda Hurd Lord/Chester and Sarah 
Corey House, 1421 Elinor Place, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, built 1909. 


Around the corner from the Hurd/Babbitt 
House, this house is another “cottage” vari- 
ation. The main section has a side-gabled 
roof, with a smaller partial front gable over 
a window with segmental arch, and a per- 
gola over the entrance itself. Because the 
house has been covered with shingles, and 
the front door (currently) painted yellow, 
it's difficult to understand what the origi- 
nal appearance was. 


Building permit specs: 20,000 brick, 20 
yards concrete, 1,100 yards of plaster; 
three water closets, one sink, two bath- 
tubs, one laundry tub; hot water heat; 
lighting by gas and electricity. Cost, 
$6,200. 


Chester Corey was with the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank. 


Sources: City directories (Coreys first mentioned 
1912-13). City records (building permit No. 3835, 
November 15, 1909). 


@ Dr. Joseph DeLee Apartment, 5028- 
30 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, built 1909- 
10. 


When last we 
wrote about Dr. 
DeLee, we had 
not seen his biog- 
raphy titled Jo- 
seph B. DeLee, 
Crusading Obste- 
trician. Now 
we've read it, hav- 
ing perused it at 
the Chicago His- 
torical Society, 
and more slowly 
absorbed a copy 
from the Milwau- 
kee public library. 
We thank the sev- 
eral readers who 
told us where to 
get copies, and 
the one reader 
who offered to 
lend hers (see letters). 


Much of the biography, written by two 
doctors, one of them DelLee’s nephew who 


Dr. DeLee. Painting by Sir William Orpen. 
From his biography. 


Lord/Corey House, Evanston, Illinois, b. 1909. Recently. GWMO. 


was living with him in the Ellis Avenue 
apartment when DeLee died in 1942, is 
based on daily desk calendar diary. 


On May 23, 1910, the doctor wrote, “Up at 
5:30. Moving to new house. Raining in 
AM. Cloudy PM. Sun in late PM. Damp, 
cool, moon in eclipse. Halley’s comet not 
visible because 
of clouds.” So, 
we know the 
exact day Jo- 
seph moved 
from Prairie Av- 
enue to his Ma- 
her apartment. 
Going with him 
were his mother 
Dora, sister Au- 
gusta (Gussie), 
and brothers 
Charles and So- 
lomon; I don‘t 
know whether 
they moved 
they moved 
May 23 or later. 


Otherwise, 
about the apart- 
ment, we learn 
this: 


In May he moved into the house at 
5028 Ellis Avenue, where he spent 
the rest of his life. It is a two-family 


building; DeLee lived in the upper 
two stories and rented the lower 
apartment. Advertising it to prospec- 
tive tenants, he pointed out that its 
art glass and glass mosaic in the fire- 
place were by Gianini (sic}, that the 
living room, dining room and recep- 
tion room were finished in solid ma- 
hogany, the electric light fixtures 
made from special designs, the hard- 
ware of solid bronze, the refrigerator 
of tile with a glass lining, and the 
butler’s pantry sink of German sil- 
ver. 


“Gianini” was Orlando Giannini (1861- 
1928) whose glass was in several homes by 
Maher. His studio was in Chicago. 


Maher is not mentioned. I'll guess, 
though, that he is named in the desk cal- 
endar diary. Future reports on that. 


Sources: Joseph B. DeLee, Crusading Obstetrician, 
Morris Fishbein, M.D., with Sol Theron (Bamberg- 
er) DeLee, M.D., E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1949. Note: Sol was the son of DeLee'’s sister 
Annette and her husband Louis Bamberger; his 
name was changed to DeLee at the request of his 
mother and Dr. DeLee. City directories. 
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® Kenilworth Union 

Church, 211 Kenil- 

worth Avenue, Kenil- 

worth, Illinois, gymna- 
jum addition. 


Kenilworth Union 
Church, nondenomi- 
national yet grounded 
in the beliefs of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, at- 
tained structural form 
in 1892 when a chapel 
designed by architect 
Franklin Burnham was 
dedicated.* 


In March (21) 1909, 
the church's trustees 


and will be pushed rap- 
idly. The site of the 
building is between Mel- 
rose and Kenilworth ave- 
nues back of the Union 
church. The whole is the 
gift of Mr. Culbertson, 
and when finished is to 
be maintained by the 
residents of the village. 
There will be, besides 
the regular gymnasium 
quarters, a swimming 
pool, bowling alley and 
also a large Sunday 
school room.” 


October 16. "The munif- 
icent gift of Mr. Culbert- 


approved adding a Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Illinois, remodeled 1909. Maher's son—the addition to the 
gymnasium, bowling —_ addition is right of Gothic style Senta Note crenellation along cornice. Photo, Kenilworth Union 
alleys and Sunday reproduced in The Kenilworth Union Church. church and now nearing 
school comple- 
room to tion—is 
Burnham's designed 
building. to meet 
Joseph the so- 
Sears, the cial 
Kenilworth needs of 
under, the en- 
Tonated tire com- 
land, and munity. 
James Cul- The 
bertson plans for 
gave the this 
money to $30,000 
expand, building 
with the were 
provision made by 
that “the Mr. Ma- 
gymnasi- her and 
um and the con- 
bowling struction 
alleys...be work is 
for the use in the 
of all of hands of 
the resi- the Th- 
dents of ompson- 
Kenilworth Starrett 
old or — = compa- 
young, Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Illinois, remodeled 1909. New gynmasium. What's happened, ny. The 
whether | we wonder, to the ceiling lights, probably bronze, reminiscent of those for Maher's Patten gym at North- lines of 
connected Western? Photo, reproduced in The Kenilworth Union Church. thei: 


with the Union Church or not...” George 
Maher was named architect and Frederick 


yey builder. 


*The whole influence of Swedenborg is being re- 


‘viewed by me. 


The expansion was reported regularly in 
the Evanston Index. 


April 24, "Work on the excavations for the 
new $30,000 gymnasium has been started 


tion follow so minutely those of the beauti- 
ful little Gothic church, always considered 
an architectural gem, that the two have be- 
come a most satisfying whole. The im- 
provement covers a gymnasium, bowling 
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alleys, a large Sunday 
school room, guild 
room and kitchen. The 
gymnasium, which is 
arranged to accommo- 
date boys and girls, 
each having their own 
lockers, showers and 
dressing rooms, is 40 
by 80 feet, with a gal- 
lery extending the full 
length of one side, af- 
fording ample room for 
observing the work in 
the gymnasium, where 
a competent instructor 
is to be in attendance 
at all times. The bowl- 
ing alleys are under- 
‘neath the gymnasium 
and will be fully 
equipped for the espe- 
cial use of older peo- 
ple. The beautiful Sun- 
day school room is for- 
ty feet square, with a 
large raised platform at 
one end, separated from the main room by 
a Gothic arch...” Completion by about 
Thanksgiving was promised. There is no 
mention of a swimming pool. 


January 1, 1910. "The opening of the Ken- 
ilworth gymnasium on the afternoon and 
evening of December 29... The day being 
Mr. Culbertson’s birthday, feeling ran 
high, and when three cheers and a tiger 
were given for him they rang with deafen- 
ing force. A telegram was sent to Mr. Cul- 
bertson in California...* The boys and girls 
(some sixty) and the young men, brought 
from Armour Square, Cornell square and 
Ogden park by Mr. Edward B. De 
Groot...gave expert demonstration of the 
benefits of gymnasium training...and prac- 
tically demonstrated the use of the equip- 
ment of this gymnasium, so well planned 
and placed in the beautiful building which 
is a triumphant symbol of the art of Mr. 
George W. Maher... Four bowling alleys 
have been installed in the basement...” 
Followed by details about regular hours, 
instructors, etc. 


*Culbertson, one of Kenilworth’s earlier residents, 
added a winter home in Pasadena, California, in 
1902. The house was one of the large and elaborate 
bungalows of the architect brothers Greene. In 1911, 
the Greenes designed another house for Culbert- 
son’s three sisters. 


Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Illinois, remodeled 1909. Remaining exterior wall by Maher. 
World War | memorial windows installed 1920. GWMQ. 


Maher's addition is large- 
ly invisible today. Inside, 
the bowling alleys were 
converted into a chil- 
dren's chapel and Sunday 
school classrooms in 
1928, and the gymnasium 
into the many-purposed 
Culbertson Room in 

1949. On the outside, Ma- 
her's Sunday school room 
wall remains; it's the one 
with the three World War 
I memorial windows. 


Sources: Architecture as a Fine 
Art, R.L. Makinson, Peregrine 
Smith Books, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1977. The Kenilwo 
Union Church, 1892-1992, Sal- 
ly R. Campbell, published by 
the church, 1992. Joseph Sears 


and his Kenilworth, the Dream- 


er and his Dream, Colleen 


Browne Kilner, Kenilworth His- 


torical Society, 1990 (2nd edi- 
tion). 


# od Pe 


i a 


Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Illinois. Section 
of memorial window with poppy design. Note Maher's 
trademark poppy. Window perhaps by Tiffany. GWMQ. 
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@ Edmond and 
Georgina Stevens 
House, 414 Essex 
Road, Kenilworth, Illi- 
ois, remodeling, 1909. 


A note in the Evanston 
Index in June 1909: 
"Mr. Stevens’ house on 
Essex road is being ar- 
tistically remodeled af- 
ter plans by Mr. Ma- 
her." And in August: 
"Mr. and Mrs. Stevens 
are reestablished in 
their home—a success- 
fully remodeled 
house.” 


Stevens, who is de- 
scribed as “a friend of 
George Maher," bought 


this house in 1895. It oe Fa . 

had been built in 1891 ie eee es, So i a oe % _ ee Pat 
by George Holmes be- sevens House, Kenilworth, Illinois, remodeled 1909. Recently. GWMQ. 

fore Kenilworth's in- 

corporation. 


Before remodeling, the house (shown here, 


amg from Joseph Sears and his Kenil 


worth) was sided with wood on the first 
floor, shingles on the second and above, 
and had a high-arched window at the stair- 
way landing. After, from looking at the 
house now, it was stuccoed outside, the 
arched stair window was squared, and half 
timbering had been applied on the side ga- 
ble. 


Sources: Joseph Sears and his Kenilworth, the 
Dreamer and his Dream, Colleen Browne Kilner, 
Kenilworth Historical Society, 1990 (second edi- 
tion). Evanston Index, June 12, 1909, August 14, 
1909. City directories. Collection, Kenilworth His- 


i. a Society. 


@ Kenilworth streets. 


From the North Shore section of the Evan- 
ston Index: 


"Last Saturday night at Mr. Benham's 
house a most interesting meeting of the Ke- 
nilworth Improvement Association was 
held. Messrs. Cole, Serrell, Russell, Mur- 
ray, Briggs, Kasten, Miles and Forsman 
were chosen as the executive committee. 
The officers of the association are: Mr. 
Culbertson, president; Mr. Benham, vice- 
president; Mr. Carew, secretary, and Mr. 
Edmonds, treasurer. It was at this meeting 
that Mr. Russell expressed his willingness 
to donate the necessary lumber to build 
pergolas at the four corners of Kenilworth 
avenue and Sheridan road. These are to be 
built at once. Mr. Maher has contributed 
the plans and will oversee the erection of 
the picturesque improvement." 


Source: Evanston Index, May 15, 1909. 


® Lake Michigan boat house, Kenilworth, 
Illinois, commissioned 1909. 


From Evanston newspaper: 
"The plans for the boat house, drawn by 


Mr. Maher, are conceded to be perfect. 
The boat house is to be very expensive, 


complete, substantial, and artistic. It will 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,200." 


Source: Evanston Index, May 29, 1909. 
@ Kenilworth streets, again. 
From the Index: 


"The full length of Kenilworth avenue is to 
be paved at once with the latest and most 
approved composition which combines 
with the macadam, and when finished it 
will present a beautifully smooth, elastic 
surface, nonproductive of sound. At the in- 
tersection of Kenilworth avenue and Sheri- 
dan road there is to be ornamental stone 
work along the lines of that near the sta- 
tion. This is being planned by Mr. Maher." 


Source: Evanston Index, July 17, 1909, 
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Catching up... 


Historic preservation. 
Gilman House 


available free. 


The Stephen Gilman House, Maher's old- 
est surviving house, could be yours—free— 
if you're willing to move it from its original 
site at 4544 Greenwood Avenue in Chica- 
go's North Kenwood neighborhood. The 
Chicago Park District, which has owned 
the house since early in 1996, is ready to 
give the house away. 


When we visited the house, built in 1888, 
last summer, it was in miserable shape. 
However, even with interior vandalism and 
the outside coming in through broken win- 
dows, the house still had much of its de- 
tailing. 


If you're interested in the house, you can 
call John Henderson, research and plan- 
ning manager for the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. His number is 312-747-1993. Or 
write him at 425 East McFetridge Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


The park district purchased the house in 
January 1996 for $70,000, its appraised 
value, intending to demolish it for expan- 
sion of Hyacinth Playlot to the north. The 
playground also belongs to the district. 
Then, they found that the house was pro- 
tected as part of the North Kenwood Multi- 
ple Resource District, an area including 
Ellis and Greenwood avenues between 
44th and 46th streets which the Commis- 
sion on Chicago Landmarks has designated 
historically significant. This designation 
prevents tearing it down. 


Safeguarding the Gilman House has prov- 
en difficult. It’s been boarded up regularly, 
and the boards have been pulled away al- 
most daily. “We're doing the best we can 
to keep it secured,” said Henderson. 


Chuck Thoreau, a staff person for the 
Commission on Chicago Landmarks, noted 
that there is ample vacant land nearby to 
which the house could be moved and re- 
habbed. 


Gilman House, Chicago, b. 1892. Recently. GWMQ. 


Looking farther back, we found Stephen 
Gilman, who was president of Brazil Block 
Coal Co., and wife (her name still un- 
known to me} living in the house from 
1888 to 1894, and then there were many 
owners until the park district bought it.* 


This landmark, a seminal work for Maher, 
the first for him in private practice, de- 
serves a caring owner. 


Sources: City directories. City records. Phone con- 
versation, Chicago Park District, January 3, 1997. 
Thanks to David D. Tice, Chicago, for ownership 
research, and for contacting Chicago city offices. 


*For a long time, the last name of the first owner 
has been spelled Gillman. Our research repeatedly 
found it as Gilman. One L, not two. 


Maybe Maher. 


@ Dr. James and Clara Rankin House, 
200 West Locust Street, DeKalb, Illinois, 
built c. 1904-06. 


Another variation on a style Maher favored 
about 1905 has been located in an old 
neighborhood in DeKalb. The house, two- 
story and stuccoed, resembles four rectan- 
gular Maher houses: the Erwin House, 
Oak Park, Illinois, 1905; Blinn House, Pas- 
adena, California, 1906; Stewart House, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, 1906; Murdock 
House, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 1906- 
07. These four houses and the Rankin 
House all share the motif of a segmental 
arch with an extra curve, sometimes called 
a tripartite arch. 


As we saw in early December, the Rankin 
House sits on a narrow lot, and the en- 
trance is at the side, a characteristic of 
many Maher houses, some of them in this 
issue. A three-part arch shelters the en- 
trance, and is repeated atop the door 
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frame, twice on the 
door itself, and again 
on the inside door 
frame—five times. 
oNhere are urns outside, 
with a deep shape like 
those of the Rath 
House; two atop the 
front porch wall and 
two more at either side 
of the entrance. 


Though the house is 
smaller, its floorplan is 
like those for the Rath 
House (1907) and Mag- 
erstadt House (1908}, 
both in Chicago. From 
front to back, the 
Rankin House has a 


ok 
= 


porch, living room, a 
small tile-floored foyer, 
a larger entrance hall, dining room with 
beamed ceiling, and a kitchen off to the 
side. The house lacks interior details typi- 
cal of Maher’s motif-rhythm concept. 
There is, however, a six-sided pattern in 
living room and stair landing windows, the 
latter in colored glass. 


Early research on the architect for the 
Rankin House has been done by Steve Big- 
olin, a DeKalb historian who first connect- 
ed the house to Maher, and Erna 
O'Connor, a DeKalb realtor. Documenting 
the ownership of the 200 West Locust lot, 
O'Connor has found, from records in the 
DeKalb County Courthouse in Sycamore, 
that the lot and two others adjacent were 
sold to John and Belle Taylor in 1903. In 
June 1904 Clara Tyler Rankin, daughter of 
sister of John Taylor, became the owner. 


Clara had married Dr. Rankin a few years 
earlier. James moved to DeKalb to begin 
medical practice soon after graduating 


Rankin House, DeKalb, Illinois, c. 1904-06. In 1907, with Dr. Rankin and son Tyler on porch. 


from the Northwest- 
ern University medi- 
cal school in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, in 
1895. 


Bigolin has located 
an undated land- 
scape plan for the 
Rankin House by 
Irving Peterson, 
Champaign. He has 
seen plans done for 
a house mimicking 
the Rankin House; 
Bigolin was told the 
architect was the 
same for both hous- 
es. The name on 
those undated plans: 
Robert Seyfarth, a 
draftsman for Maher 
from the late 1890s 
to about 1909 when 
he began his own 
practice. Seyfarth's 
office is shown as 
the Corn Exchange 
Bank Building; no 
street address. 


More research need- 
ed. 


Sources; DeKalb County 
records. Site visit, De- 
cember 1996. Numerous 
phone conversations. 


it eee 
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Rankin House, DeKalb, Illinois, c. 1904-06. Above, entrance. 
At left, back of house. GWMQ. 
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THE PIATIERS o Tun 
6 CIEATIOMD IN 1909. 


A culling of materials of their times. 


February 20. "Mr. and Mrs. Maher and Mr. and Mrs. [George] 
Keehn left just a week ago for a tour of the Grand Canyon, Arizo- 
na." Evanston Index (E]}. 


March 13. “Mr. and Mrs. Maher and Mr. and Mrs. Keehn have re- 
turned from the west. They report a most delightful time spent in 
the Grand Canyon, Ariz." EI. 


May 15. "last Saturday night at Mr. Benham's..." See 1909 de- 
signs for a fuller report. 


May 29. "The plans for the boat house, drawn by..." See 1909 de- 
signs. 


May 29. In \ate May, a June Music Festival was announced, to be 
held in Maher's recently completed Patten Gymnasium at North- 
western University in Evanston. The first night a chorus of 500 

would sing Handel, the second night Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, at the Saturday matinee a children's chorus of 1,000, and 


UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM 
(EVANSTON) 
A Society and Musical Event 


The North Shore Festival Association 


musick ES LIWAL 


A SERIES OF FOUR CONCERTS 


JUNE 3, 4 and 5 


Festival Chorus of 500 Yoices Children’s Chores of 1,000 Voices 
PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Musical Dirsctor 
THE THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STOCK, Orchestral Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
P eR CE AL ALLEN, Aa DAN BEDDOK, Tener 
ERNESTINE BOHUMAN 'N- SHEAR K, Comtraiio DAVID BISPHAM, ‘Baritone 
MARGARET KEYES, ARTHUR MIDDLETON, Bess 


Single Tickets, $2. 00,'$1.50. Boxes, $18. 00 

On tale, | ata the University | Dros, Store, Evanston, Til. and at the Box Office in Lyon & 
vas para at Chicazo ise ‘Harrison 

“Coraniste. re alied on Request. Ad 

CARLD. KINSEY. | Business Mer. care Siyen Sealy 


Announces 


on the last night Mendelssohn's Elijah. The Index said (May 29): 
"Mme. Schumann-Heink has assured the management that al- 
though reports have been made to the contrary, she will be 
hand...” 


May 29. Another announcement, this one about Northwestern 
commencement exercises in the new gymnasium. "The magnifi- 
cent auditorium possibilities of the new Patten gymnasium make 
it unnecessary to go to Chicago for the concluding exercises of the 
year." The senior class planned to present "a large electric stop 
clock for track work in the new gymnasium... This will be the 


an A \avye - Cotas 


WRITING HOTT... 


from Michigan on the morning of August 30, 1909, was Ma- 
her's father-in-law Alden Brooks who mailed a postcard to 
wife Ellen Brooks in Chicago. On one side Alden painted 
the cottage (shown above) he and Ellen lived in at the Ma- 
her summer compound south of Douglas, Michigan. 


On the other side, he wrote, “I took a long walk yes. Today 
the country is beautiful it's pretty cold but I am getting 
used to it am painting cottage to day & have to work on the 
sunny side..." 


I ag hg i ee} 


only clock of the kind in the country, and it will insure accurate 
records." EI. 


June 5. Follow-up on the June Music Festival included these para- 
graphs on the gym: 


Mr. James A. Patten never does anything by halves, from a 
deal in wheat to the giving of a gymnasium to a university. 
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Walking or driving up Sheridan 
road, past the Northwestern uni- 
versity campus (which, by the way, 
ranks third in beauty in America) 
and stopping at that massive struc- 
ture, the gymnasium, may well at- 
tune one's spirits to the delights of 
the festive hall within. Neither 
pains nor money have been spared 
to make this hall an ideal auditori- 
um; and if acoustics that are noth- 
ing short of wonderful, and careful 
attention to every possible want of 
an audience can combine to make 
a perfect room for music, surely 
the festival hall in the Northwest- 
ern university gymnasium as such 
an one. 


The great arched roof makes possi- 
ble the rare acoustics of the cathe- 
drals of the olden time. The stage is 
three and one-half feet from the floor, 
and the floor is in sections, each part 
having an elevation of six inches 
above the forward section, the sixty- 
four boxes occupying the first and 
second raise. In this way the stage 
can easily be seen from any point in 
the house. The drives have been so 
arranged that the receding carriages 
pass out via Cook street, thus avoid- 
ing confusion. On the stage are seats 
for nearly a thousand people, and the 
audience room has a seating capacity 
of about 8,000. 


The hall is most effectively and ap- 
propriately decorated in our national 
colors and the royal purple of the 
Northwestern university. The system 
of lighting, with myriads of electric 
lights suspended from the ceiling in 
purple lanterns produces an effect 
which only the word "stunning" can 
express. The banks of ferns, palms 
and trees in the foreground of the 
stage form a most effective setting for 
the chorus. 


July 3. "The Indiana picnic held at South 
Bend was great f{un—the members of the 
club are too buoyant to drown, as was at- 
tested last Saturday. They did not mind a 
little thing like a cloudburst. Those of Ken- 
ilworth who attended were Mr. Holloway, 
Mr. and Mrs, Finney and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Keehn and Mr. and Mrs. Maher." EI. 


"Solid silver black coffee set," From 
advertisement for C.D. Peacock, Chicago 
jewelers, in Evanston Index, November 
1909. Look at handles, and think of silver 
service Maher did for the house called 
"Rockledge" (1911-12), Homer, Minne- 
sota. 


July 10. "Mx. Maher was in Michigan over 
Sunday and the Fourth.” ET. 


August 21. "Mrs. Maher and family are 
Fennville enthusiasts, too, this summer." 
EI. 


About the Maher summer homes on Lake 
Michigan near Douglas, Michigan, Betty 
Wyld wrote this (on December 8, 1996): 


Fennville is the post office, thus also 
the train station for the Pere Marque- 
tte train. In the early days, I remem- 
ber using the phone at Westminster 
Lodge, having to wring the handle, 
giving the number, then hanging up 
for maybe half an hour while the op- 
erator contacted Chicago, and when 
she reached it, phoned me back! In 
Landis Lodge, the phone is through 
Saugatuck; in the “new” house it is 
through Ganges. I would like to see 
the plat of the area to know which 
town they are actually living in. 


Betty is married to Maher’s nephew Merle 
- Wyld. They live in Skokie, Illinois. 


August 28, "Mrs. Maher has for one of her 


guests in her Fenville (sic) cottage Miss 
Elizabeth Brazee of Winnetka.” EI. 


July 17. "The full length of Kenilworth ave- 


nue is to be paved..." See 1909 designs. 


September 18."Mrs. Maher has closed 
the cottage Fenville (sic), Mich., and 
with her son Philip has returned to 
Kenilworth.” EI. 


October 9. "Mrs. Maher returned 
Thursday morning from a week's 
sketching trip to Michigan, with head- 
quarters at the bungalow in Fen- 
nville.” ET. 


October 16. "Mr. Maher spoke on ‘Ar- 
chitecture’ before the Evanston Wom- 
an's club Tuesday afternoon.” ET. 
November 6. In a report on the Kenil- 
worth Union Church, George Maher 
was listed on the pastoral committee; 
(client) Frederic W. Sutton (Kenilworth 
house built in 1907). Also as a mem- 
ber of the property committee, along 
with (clients) George Carman (Kenil- 
worth house built 1908) and Wallace Ser- 
rell (Kenilworth house, 1907). And as a 
member of the music committee, with (fu- 
ture client) Herman Kasten (Winnetka 
house, 1916). Elizabeth Maher was on the 
Sunday school committee. ET. 


November 6. “Mrs. George W. Maher will 
be hostess to the guild of the Union church 
Monday afternoon." 


November 20. "The Neighbors’ charity 
ball, which since the coming of the Assem- 
bly hall (a Maher design of 1907) is an an- 
nual event of note, was a distinct success... 
The Assembly hall Wednesday evening 
was beautiful under the Japanese trim- 
mings... Others occupying boxes were...Mr. 
and Mrs. George Maher.” EI. 
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Maher places. 
Chicago. 


“Mediocre mile.” That was the Chica- 
go Tribune headline (November 10} 
describing the effect further defined 
by a new building at 600 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Developed by John Buck, 
and designed by Beyer Blinder Belle, 
New York architects, the building re- 
placed historic and now lamented 
buildings by architects Alfred Alschul- 
er and Philip Maher. Philip’s building 
was the Erskin-Danforth (1928). Wrote 
Blair Kamin, Tribune architecture crit- 
ic, ”...the $100 million building is 
hardly in the class of those it replaced 
or the precious few survivors that re- 
mind us how the avenue once raised 
the mundane act of shopping to an 
art.” Kamin added, “..it's nowhere 
near as good as the 68-year-old Wom- 
an’s Athletic Club to the north, whose 
regal proportions and exquisite details 
represent a graciousness in short sup- 
ply along the avenue today." The club 
was designed by Philip Maher. 


Kenilworth, Illinois. 
Owners of two Maher houses received 
the Kenilworth Historical Society's 
Preservation Award in November. A 
rehabilitation award was presented for 
an addition to the Horswell House 
(1904). The Joseph Sears Excellence 


Award, named for Kenilworth's 

founder, was given for construction of 

a new garage for the Maher House ~ 
(1893)... On the jury were Kathleen 
Cummings, the Chicago architectural his- 
torian who is writing a book about Maher; 
architect John Thorpe; and Tish Robinson, 
former president of the Landmarks Preser- 
vation Council of Illinois... The awards 
were the first for the society. 


Muncie, Indiana. 

The Ball State University Museum of Art, 
possessor of an art glass door from the 
Schultz House (1907), has added to its ref- 
erence material a photo of the house and a 
copy of the January-March 1996 issue of 
this Quarterly. The photo is from one of 
Maher's original business brochures. The 
fresh material was provided by the Quar- 
terly. 


room furniture. 


ee Se ode Park, Illinois. 


© Raising money. The Pleasant Home 
Foundation, organized to protect the 
house called “Pleasant Home” (John 
and Mamie Farson House, 217 Home 
Avenue, 1897}, reports that 150 people 
joined the Crab Tree Farms party and 
tour in September. The event was a 
fund-raiser... Another benefit, in No- 
vember, brought David Cathers, writ- 
er on the American arts and crafts 
movement, to Oak Park. He spoke 
about Gustav Stickley at Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Unity Temple. Also part of 
the program was a display of Stickley 
furniture. 

@ National landmark. Pleasant Home 
new National Historic Landmark sta- 
tus was recognized in a Chicago Tri- 
bune story September 10. The house 
and grounds were described as “the 
first large estate to be designed by not- 
ed Chicago architect George W. Maher 
without relying on historic or tradi- 
tional architectural styles"... The desig- 
nation ceremony was September 21. 
Attending and speaking were a variety 
of political people. 

© Site search. The Historical Society 
of Oak Park and River Forest, long- 
time residents of Pleasant Home, is 
looking for a new home. The society 
has occupied Pleasant Home's second 
and third floors for 27 years. Their 
lease expires in July 1997. 

© Docents hear. In early December 


Betty Wyld. Above, speaking at Pleasant Home, — docents for the Pleasant Home Foun- 
seated near Maher's dinin 
Below, with husband Merle in kitchen. GWMQ. 


dation heard Betty Wyld speak. Betty, 

of Skokie, Illinois, is married to Ma- 

her’s nephew Merle Wyld, and John 
Farson, who built Pleasant Home, was her 
uncle. Betty brought historic photos and 
told old, true stories. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
(Grayslake, Illinois). 

This should be placed in Grayslake, Illi- 
nois, without parentheses because that's 
where several pieces of Maher's demol- 
ished Wausau public library (built 1905- 
06, razed 1994} are for sale. Since the lime- 
stone-covered library was torn down, 
whole pieces and fragments have been ob- 
tained for institutional collections and by 
sources for collectors. The Milwaukee Art 
Museum has some parts. The pieces in 
Grayslake, in metal and stone, are at Archi- 
tectural Antiques and Salvage. Owner Pe- 
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Other letters. 


December 22, 1996. 


Headline: Giving Short Shrift to Mackintosh’s Wife. 
To the editor [of the New York Times}: 


As the organizer of the Charles Rennie Mackintosh exhi- 
bition now at Metropolitan Museum of Art, I'd like to 
contribute to the debate started by Martin Filler [“A 
Show on the Road May Take Many Farms,” Nov. 1] about 
how exhibitions change from place to place. I do not 
question one museum's right to put its own emphasis on 
a show. By doing so, however, it has to be open to debate 
about the validity of its interpretation. 


In some aspects the Metropolitan display is better than it 
was in Glasgow, but overall I think it has diminished 
Mackintosh. It has, for one thing, greatly reduced the 
role played by his wife, Margaret Macdonald. Mackin- 
tosh worked creatively with her throughout his life, and 
he even signed some of his works with her. How many 
great artists, let alone architects, have done that? Mackin- 
tosh’s work is in part about the creativity of the sexes, 
and the Metropolitan misses this point. 


The Metropolitan has also missed the significance of 
symbolism in Mackintosh's work. I am convinced that 
the Mackintoshes were, if not actual followers of, certain- 
ly strongly influenced by the ideas of the Rosicrucians, a 
secret society said to have occult lore and power, who 
were well known in Europe at that time. The symbolism 
of the rose and the cross explains so much about Mackin- 
tosh’s language that it is strange to deny it. 


The letter was signed Julian Spalding, Glasgow, 
and included this note: "The writer is the director 
of the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum at Kelvin- 
grove Park." 


Comments. 


First, we can hope that when the exhibition moves 
to the Art Institute of Chicago (March 29-June 22}, 
Margaret Macdonald will be given her due. 


Secondly and thirdly, we should pay greater atten- 
tion to collaboration between George and wife Eliz- 
abeth Maher in developing motifs, and we should 
consider the possibility of greater significance to 
Maher's use of symbols, or, as he called them, mo- 
tifs. One more Maher inspiration, one requiring 
study, could have been Swedenborgianism, the 
spiritual movement on which the Kenilworth 
Union Church was built. Though naming himself a 
Presbyterian, Maher belonged to Kenilworth Union 
and was a very active member (see Maher news of 
1909 in this issue}, and he remodeled the church in 
1909 (more in this issue}. In 1898, he designed the 
Swedenborgian church at 695 Stewart Avenue in 
Chicago. 


Fourthly, we need to consider how Maher and 
Mackintosh influenced each other—if they did. To 
think about this for yourself, look at the flowers on 
Mackintosh doors and a cabinet pictured with a 
new (January 1997—page 51) Smithsonian maga- 
zine article. 


ter Gaitan has about 160 feet of copper fas- 
cia, which he described as having “six 
steps,” and is selling for $60 a running 
foot; decorative window grates, $400 each; 
and hand-carved balusters, 12 in stone, 
$195 each, and three replacement ones in 
concrete, $100 each. About the balusters, 
Gaitan said they are "very Prairie school, 
arts and crafts, kind of whimsical—they 
kind of grow on you.” He acquired the 
pieces from another man who got them 
from the demolition company. A baluster 
a window grate will soon be displayed 
at his location in the Fifth Avenue Antique 
Mall in Milwaukee. To contact Gaitan, 
write him at PO Box 926, Grayslake, Illi- 


nois 60030, or call 847-223-5772. 


Sources: Advertisement, Preservation, November- 


December 1996. Letter, reader in Oak Park, Illinois. 


Letters 


® October. “Dr. DeLee I feel I’ve known 
about all my life.” A Skokie, Illinois, read- 
er. 

Note: Dr. Joseph DeLee's Chicago home, 
designed by Maher in 1909, was in the 
July-September 1996 Quarterly. 


© November. "As usual, enjoyed the last 


issue of the Geo. W. Maher Quarterly and 
continue to be amazed at the material 
which turns up about Maher's works. In 
re: Dr. DeLee, whose home Maher built, I 
have the doctor's biography if you want to 
borrow it. He was a feisty guy... Do you 
plan to print a bibliography of Maher 
source materials eventually?” A reader in 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Note: Yes, 1 do plan to do a bibliography. 
I'm waiting until I complete a chronologi- 
cal review of Maher's buildings in the 
Quarterly. 


@ November. "We have been waiting to 
hear if you have been able to obtain infor- 
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mation that our home was designed by 
Maher. We are very interested in knowing 
if you were able to verify Geo. W. Maher's 
involvement in the design of Haddo 
House. We thoroughly enjoyed our sub- 
scription to the Quarterly." A reader and 
(attributed) Maher house owner in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

Note: No, nothing more yet; still looking. 
I'm wondering whether the first owners of 
the house, Edwin and Mary Mills, were re- 
lated to the Mills family who the second 
owners of “Pleasant Home” in Oak Park, 
Illinois. Some genealogical research need- 
ed here. 


© October. "Re: Kincaid, Il. Thank you 
again." A Chicago reader. 

Note: He called and said he was planning 
a visit to Central Illinois and would be 
stopping in Kincaid, for which Maher de- 
signed the buildings and Ossian Simonds 
did the street layout. He wanted a copy of 
the Quarterly issue (April-June 1995) with 
the Kincaid story. 


© October. "Just a note to say ‘hello’ and 
‘thanks’ for your continued ‘Geo. W. Ma- 
her’ work which I enjoy immensely! And 
to drop a piece of trivia at your doorstep. 
The enclosed covers a Van Bergen designed 
home that I encountered while trekking 
around Oak Park. It is across ‘the way’ 
from Frank L Wright's Fricke House, and I 
was told a while back that it was owned by 
Chicago quality renovation architect, John 
Thorpe, and that it was due for restoration. 
(Van Bergen is yet another favorite of 
mine.) Hope my tidbit tickles some fancy 
of yours. Be in good health and esprit. P.S. 
I should mention, your mention of Charles 
Tyson Yerkes, the Chicago ‘Cable Czar’ 
(GWMQvé6n2} prompted this whole thing.” 
A Wheaton reader. 


Calls. 


November. 

A Winona (Minnesota) antique “picker” 
phoned to say he had a light fixture and 
table from Maher's Winona Savings Bank 
& Winona National Bank (1913-16). He 
mentioned knowing another man who had 
a Maher table~perhaps from the Watkins 
administration building (1911-12). Was I 


interested? Need he ask? I traveled to Wi- 
nona to look. But, because of bad weather 
and icy, icy roads (one downhill portion of 
which resulted in me having a quick vi- 
sion of death by plummeting into a forest- 
ed valley and, fortunately, our car going 
instead into the ditch—nobody hurt) failed 
to see what he had. I'll try another time. 
I'm especially interested in the Watkins 
table. 


November, A Winona State University stu- 
dent telephoned to ask about George's ar- 
chitect son Philip, He’s writing a paper 
about a house called “Kingsbluff.” Some 
background: Kingsbluff was built by Mary 
Eleanor (known as Mariel) King (1907-69). 
In a French provincial style, Kingsbluff has 
37 rooms, tennis court, swimming pool— 
also (had? can't say, I haven't seen it, other 
than in photos, or been in it, “a sunken bar 
installed beside the swimming pool, with a 
glass wall through which the drinkers 
could watch the swimmers”). It was the 
third large house built by members of the 
King (and by extension, the Watkins} fami- 
lies on a mile-or-so-wide estate near Hom- 
er south of Winona. The first was Ernest 
and Grace—she was heiress to the Watkins 
spice and tonic fortune—King’s house 
“Rockledge” (b. 1911-13, d. 1987) by 
George Maher. Rockledge contained about 
10,000 square feet in 28 rooms. The sec- 
ond was "Kingswere” (1926), apparently 
the work of Philip Maher. Kingswere, 
with 27 rooms (one fewer than Rock- 
ledge—intentionally?), was commissioned 
by the Kings as a wedding gift for their 
daughter Mary Eleanor. She married Ralph 
Boalt, the first of her several husbands, in 
July 1927. Rockledge and Kingswere sat 
next to each other on a bluff above the 
Mississippi River. A showy site. Rather, 
they sat near each other, separated by 
lawn, a swimming pool—tennis courts not 
far away—a pool house, and low limestone 
garden walls in Maher's favored segmental 
arch motif—swim pool has it, too. The 
third house, Kingsbluff, is positioned 
above the other two. Student Tony Thern 
has found one newspaper story saying it 
was designed by Philip Maher. A little 
more about Mary Eleanor, from my notes: 
“Member of Watkins board. Graduate 
Spence School, New York. University of 
Minnesota. Lived in Honolulu. Owned 
Kingswere Kennels. Well known concholo- 
gist. Searched the south Pacific for unusual 


> 


ocean shells. Owned one of the most com- 
pletely equipped shelling expeditions in 
the world. A shell named in her honor. In- 
terested in cosmetics at Watkins. Used a 
‘delicate pink seashell motif.' Tennis fan 
and player." Tomb inscription: "She lis- 
tened to nature and was delighted.” 


Sources; “Historic mansion is gone, but collectors 
still can buy tokens of its bygone elegance,” Linda 
Mack, Star Tribune, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Octo- 
ber 22, 1994. “Whatever Happened to the Watkins 
Man?" Terry Bormann, Corporate Report, April 
1981. Winona County Historical Society library. 


Christmas cards. 


I received three Maher/once-thought-to-be- 
Maher cards. 


The first was from the owner of the 
Schultz House (1907) in Winnetka; she 
again chose a photo of one of the art glass 
windows to illustrate her card. Her mes- 
sage inside: “Here is that 'Yellow Poppy' 
again! It wishes you a glorious holiday and 
so do I!” 


The other two, from readers in Chicago 
and Skokie, Illinois, were the same card 
produced by the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The art was a window long attributed to 
Maher but now “designer unknown.” 


Renewals. 
For the Quarterly. 


Your 1997 renewal brochure is enclosed. 
Please note that there is a discount for sub- 
scribers renewing by February 28, 1997. 


Join Pleasant Home. 

The Pleasant Home Foundation’s member- 
ship renewal “campaign” is on now. Wor- 
thy group. Worthy cause. For info, write 
Jackie Schomer, Executive Director, Pleas- 
ant Home Foundation, 217 Home Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302. 
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Maher in other 
people’s words. 


Os John K. Note Jr Presented a paper titled 
"Prairie on the Lakes" to the Chicago Liter- 
ary Club in mid-October. Considering that 
George Maher never completed a house in 
the subject area, Geneva and Delavan 
lakes in Wisconsin, Maher is little men- 
tioned in the text. However, he is there be- 
cause of the writer's interest in Chicago 
landscape architect and artist Jens Jensen, 
which is explained in this excerpt: 


In the course of my study of Jensen, 
I had come to recognize that he had 
worked effectively with George 
Washington, Maher, of Kenilworth, 
IL, another fine Prairie School archi- 
tect (and the designer of the Kenil- 
worth home of the original Francis 
Lackner). I contacted “The Keeper of 
the Flame of George Washington Ma- 
her,” Donald Aucutt of Wausau, WI, 
asking what he could tell me of any 
Maher designs on Geneva or Delavan 
lakes. Aucutt had for me only an ar- 
chitect’s rendering of a unbuilt gran- 
™)  diose residence designed by Maher 
for Warren Furbeck of Oak Park, 
who, in the 1890s, had seen to the 
design for himself by Frank Lloyd 
Wright of an Oak Park residence. 
Furbeck had been the personal secre- 
tary to the famous and infamous 
Charles Yerkes, before Yerkes left the 
Chicago area for his London success- 
es. Yerkes did not take Furbeck with 
him. Furbeck’s career can, by read- 
ing, chronologically, the entries pro- 
vided by him during his lifetime to 
successive editions of Marquis’ 
“Who's Who of Chicago,” be seen to 
have dwindled. I speculate that Fur- 
beck's personal circumstances did 
not permit him to proceed with the 
Maher design. 


The property was sold by the Furbecks, 
and an excellent Prairie School structure 
was built on it. 


Notz offered his paper at a meeting at The 
Cliff Dwellers, of which Maher was a 
member. Notz is a Chicago attorney. 


Note: the Furbeck summer house is a 1900 
design. 


© Phillip Pecord. Is developing The Prai- 
rie School Catalog. About Maher, Pecord, 
Memphis, Tennessee, wrote me; 


Maher was a significant part of the 
school, not just for his own work but 
also of the influence he had on the 
current and following architects (Tall- 
madge & Watson being the most 
prominent example}. Maher's own 
interpretation of the secessionist 
style, and of the arts and crafts style 
of Voysey was easier to follow than 
that of Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Pecord sent me the Maher section of his 
catalog. This consists, now, of a short biog- 
raphy, sources (Rudd, the abbreviated ver- 
sion that appeared in Prairie School Re- 
view, not the full paper; Condit, Peisch, 
Brooks, Paul Sprague’s Oak Park guide, 
and Philip Berger on Highland Park, Illi- 
nois} and a short building list. Pecord 
locks Maher into distinct stylistic periods, 
the first being a Farson period from 1897- 
1901, the second a Sullivanesque period 
from 1902-08, an Austrian Secessionist pe- 
riod from 1904-13, Voysey period 1909-13, 
and contemporary eclectic period 1909-14. 
As you can see, there is overlapping. The 
approach is conventional. 


® George Ronald White. Has written an 
essay titled "George W. Maher, Architect." 
He wrote, he explains, “to support a set of 
original photography...created at the per- 
sonal request of Lyman Shepard for his 
lecture about the two architects Frank 
Lloyd Wright and George W. Maher, Octo- 
ber 1994.” Since then, White, Winnetka, 
Illinois, has been revising “as additional 
opportunities, historic relationships and 
new documentation have been discov- 
ered,” The strength here is the amount of 
information on Maher's early career. 


_—————— 


Other. 


The Geo. W. Maher Quarterly has 
been nominated for a 1997 Histor- 
ic Preservation Certificate of 
Commendation, an award present- 
ed by the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. The nomination 
was based on original research 
completed and service provided 
to owners of Maher buildings. 
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Exhibitions. 


Through January 12. "The Art of 
Reform and Persuasion, 1885- 
1945." Includes glass tile mosaic 
from King House (1901), Chicago. 
Seattle Art Museum. Will tour to: 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, No- 
vember 15, 1997-February 1, 1998; 
The Carnegie Museum of Art, Pitts- 
burgh, February 22, 1998-May 18, 
1998. Then to Victoria & Albert 
Museum, London; Glasgow Muse- 
ums; Museum Boymans-van 
Bouningen, Rotterdam; Werkbund 
Archiv, Berlin; Palazzo Esposizioni, 
Rome;.Palazzo Ducale, Genoa; Set- 
agaya Museum, Tokyo. 


January. Maher photography by 
Judith Bromley. The Graham Foun- 
dation, 4 West Burton Place, Chica- 


g0. 


B&Bs. 


Edwin and Mary Mills House, 
"Haddo House" (1904), 107 Aber- 
deen Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. In the style of the Farson 
House. Now the Haddo House 
bed and breakfast. 416/524-0071. 
Zip L8P 2P1. 


Gites. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
mine shafts, Ishpeming, Michigan. 
From almost anywhere in town, you 
can see the pyramid-shaped tops of 
Maher's shaft houses (1919) shaped. 
from poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., 
Thursday-Sunday. Guided tours at 
1, 2 and 3 p.m., $3 for adults, $2 
children, 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. 
Two Maher buildings, his 1921 
"aquatorium," innovative concrete 
block, open-air bathhouse, 1923 
Miller Beach Recreation Building. 


Calendar, places. 


Chicago Park District 
will give away 
oldest of Maher's 
homes. 


Story this issue. 


Rare Vintage Home 
in DeKalb’s Historic District 


See article on home at 200 W. Locust this issue. Stucco clad. 5 bed- 
rooms. 3 baths. Hardwood floors. Cove moldings. French doors. 
Signature porch and entrance. Fireplace. Open staircase. Coach 
house. Near NIU campus. 1 1/2 hours to Chicago Loop on I-88. 


Call Agent Erna O’Connor, 
C21 Elsner 815-756-1691, 815-758-1426. 
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Ayars, Charles, 6.4.12 


Babbitt, Robert, 6.4.17 
Bahnemann, Greta, 6.1.20 
Baker House, Kenilworth, 1907 
siting, 6.2.13 
Baldwin, Charles, 6.4.3 
Ball State University Museum of Art, 6.1.4; 6.4.26 
Barter, Judith, 6.1.16-17 
Bauer, Augustus, 6.1.16 
Behr House, Chicago, fl., 1916-?, 6.4.8 
Beman, Solon, 6.2.20 
Beyer Blinder Belle, 6.4.26 
Bigolin, Steve, 6.4.23 
Blake, Edgar O., 6.4.12 
Blanden Memorial Art Museu, 6.4.4 
Blinn House, Pasadena, Calif., 1906 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.11 
Rankin House similar, 6.4.22 
renderings, 6.1.13; 6.1.20; 6.3.16 
siting, 6.2.13 
Boalt, Mary Eleanor King, 6.4.28 
Boalt, Ralph, 6.4.28 
Bowman, Leslie Greene, 6.1.16 
Brakebush House, Chicago, Ill., 1909, 6.4.12 
Lord/Babbitt House similar, 6.4.17 
Brazee, Elizabeth, 6.4.25 
"Breaking New Ground on Old Buildings” conference, 6.1.20 
Bridge, Betsy Ann, 6.4.12-13 
Bridge, George, 6.4.12-13 
Bridge, Isabel, 6.4.13 
Bridge/Day House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
history, 6.4.16 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.15 
windows, 6.4.15 
Bridge/Hillesheim House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
history, 6.4.15 
photographs {exterior}, 6.4.15 
remodeling, 6.4.15 
stairways, 6.4.15 
Bridge House, Evanston, Ill., 1909, 6.4.16 
Bridge House, Evanston, Ill., 1911, 6.4.16 
Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, Ill, 1909 
building permit, 6.4.13 
history, 6.4.13-14 
The Delineator competition house, 6.4.13 
photographs {exterior}, 6.4.14 
renderings, 6.4.13 
windows, 6.4.14 


Bromley, Judith, 6.3.16; 6.3.18; 6.4.8; 6.4.30 
Brooks, Alden Finney 
father-in-law of George Maher, 6.4.24 
visit to 1904 world’s fair, 6.1.13 
Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich. 
history, 6.4.25 
Brooks family Chicago apartment, 6.3.18 
Buck, John, 6.4.26 
Buck, Lawrence 
renderer for George Maher, 6.1.7; 6.1.13; 6.3.10-11; 6.3.16 
The Buildings of Iowa, 6.1.17; 6.4.3 
Bulley, Frederick, 6.4.19 
Burnham, Daniel, 6.2.6; 6.4.17 
Burnham, Franklin, 6.4.19 
Burnham & Co., 6.2.6 
Burrman, Emile, 6.4.3 


Caldwell House, Oak Park, Ill., 1909, 6.4.12 
Carman, Ada, 6.2.15 
Carman, George, 6.2.16; 6.4.25 
Carman House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1908 
floor plans, 6.2.16 
history, 6.2.15-16 
photographs (exterior), 6.2.15; 6.3.16 
Carnegie Museum of Art, Heinz Architectural Center, 6.3.10 
Carson, Thomas, 6.4.12-13 
Cass, Claude, 6.4.6 
Cass, Leila, 6.4.6 
Cass House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1905 (attributed) 
history, 6.4.6 
Cathers, David, 6.4.26 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Prairie Style architecture, 6.4.6 
Chanute, Octave, 6.1.20; 6.2.16; 6.2.20 
Chanute Aquatorium Society see Aquatorium Society 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibitions, 6.1.7 
Chicago Architectural Sketch Club see Chicago Architectural Club 
Chicago Literary Club, 6.4.29 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital, 6.3.2-3; 6.3.5 
Chicago Park District, 6.4.22 
Church of Divine Humanity see Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
Churchill, Arthur, 6.4.8-9 
Churchill, Josephine, 6.4.9 
Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
history, 6.4.8-9 
Jensen landscape plans, 6.4.8-9 
new owner, 6.4.9 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.7-9 
siting, 6.4.8 
Clark, Patty, 6.4.9 
Clark, Robert J., 6.1.16 
Clarkson, Robert, 6.4.11 
Clarkson Hospital Nurses’ Home, 6.4.11 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, Ishpeming, Mich., 1919 
history, 6.4.30 
Cliff Dwellers Club, 6.4.29 
Clover flower motif, 6.4.14 
Cochran, John Lewis, 6.3.15 
Cochran Houses, Chicago, Ill., 1895 
history, 6.3.15-16 
Colvin House, Chicago, IIl., 1910, 6.4.12 
Commission on Chicago Landmarks, 6.4.22 
Comstock, Hurd, 6.4.16 
Conkey House, Chicago, Ill., 1889 
history, 6.2.18 
Cooke, Edward S., Jr., 6.1.16 
Corey, Chester, 6.4.18 
Corey House, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1914 (attributed), 6.4.7-8 
Cornell, Paul, 6.2.18 * 
County Courthouse, 1907 (unbuilt}, 6.3.10 
Crab Tree Farms, 6.2.20; 6.4.26 
Crippen, John H., 6.4.6 
Crippen, Minnie, 6.4.5-6 
Crippen, Ralph, 6.4.6 
Crippen House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1902 
Farson House similarity, 6.4.5 
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Fishbein, Morris, 6.3.4 = 

history, 6.4.5-6 FitzSimmons Decorative Arts Gallery, 6.1.13; 6.1.14; 6.1.20 

photographs (exterior), 6.4.5 Flanagan and Biedenweg, 6.1.15 

photographs (interior), 6.4.6 Ford, G.B., 6.3.10 
Culbertson, James A., 6.4.19-20 Fox, Erica, 6.2.20 
Cummings, Kathleen Roy, 6.2.13; 6.4.8; 6.4.26 Furbeck, Warren, 6.2.18; 6.4.29 

Maher book, 6.1.16; 6.3.16 Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900 {unbuilt} a 

Maher lectures, 6.1.20; 6.3.18 history, 6.2.18; 6.4.29 


Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59, 6.1.12; 6.2.18 
da Graca, Marcelino Manoel see Grace, Sweet Daddy 


Damita, Lili, 6.4.4 Gaitan, Peter, 6.4.27 
Daniels, Mary, 6.4.15 , Gale, Zona, 6.4.13 
Davis, Frederick H. : Gallion, Denis, 6.1.13 
biography, 2.2.5-6; 6.4.11 Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Davis, Nellie, 6.4.11 Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921, 6.4.30 
Davis House, Omaha, Neb., 1892-? restoration, 6.1.13; 6.2.16 
floor plans, 6.4.10 Gates, Frederick T., 6.2.20 , 
history, 6.4.10-11 Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.10 Churchill House similar, 6.4.8 
photographs (interior), 6.4.11 history, 6.1.14; 6.2.20 
renderings, 6.4.10-11 photographs (interior), 6.1.14 
Day, Clinton, 6.4.16 restoration, 6.1.14 
Dayton, Bruce, 6.1.19 Gebhard, David, 6.1.17 
Dayton, Ruth, 6.1.19 Giannini, Orlando 
de Gelleke, Gerrit, 6.3.10 DeLee Flats art glass and fireplace mosaic, 6.4.18 
De Groot, Edward B., 6.4.20 Schultz House fireplace mosaic and windows, 6.1.4 
Debussy, Claude, 6.1.2 Stewart House fireplace mosaic, 6.1.20; 6.2.20 
DeLee, Augusta, 6.4.18 Giannini and Hilgart, 6.1.2; 6.1.4, 6.1.15 
DeLee, Charles, 6.4.18 Gillman House see Gilman House, Chicago, Ill., 1888 
DeLee, Dora, 6.4.18 Gilman, Stephen, 6.4.22 
DeLee, Joseph B. Gilman House, Chicago, Ill., 1888 
biography, 6.3.1-7; 6.4.18; 6.4.27 floor plans, 6.3.12 
portraits, 6.3.1; 6.4.18 Goldsmith House similar, 6.3.16 
DeLee, Sol Theron (Bamberger), 6.4.18 history, 6.3.12; 6.4.22 
DeLee, Solomon, 6.4.18 photographs (exterior), 6.3.1; 6.3.12-13; 6.4.22 
DeLee Flats, Chicago, Ill., 1909 photographs (interior), 6.3.12-13 
drawings, 6.3,2-6 renderings, 6.3.12 
fireplace mosaics, 6.4.18 Glass, Philip, 6.1.2 
floor plans, 6.3.7 Goldsmith, Alpha, 6.3.16 
history, 6.3.1-8; 6.4.18 Goldsmith, Bernard, 6.3.16 — 
Maher correspondence about, 6.3.2 Goldsmith House, Chicago, Ill., 1895 (attributed} 
photographs (exterior), 6.3.2-3; 6.3.5; 6.3.7 history, 6.3.15-16 ; 
windows, 6.3.8 photographs (exterior}, 6.3.15 - 
The Delineator magazine competition, 1908, 6.4.13 Gorham Manufacturing Co., 6.1.18 
Doradel farm, 6.3.7 Grace, Sweet Daddy, 6.1.14 
Drake Court Apartments, 6.4.10 Greene and Greene, 6.4.20 
Drebohl Brothers, 6.1.15 Griffin, Walter Burley, 6.1.15; 6.3.10; 6.4.2; 6.4.16 
Dreiser, Theodore, 6.4.13 Grinnell, Iowa, Prairie Style architecture, 6.4.2-3 
Durand-Ruel, Paul, 6.2.3 Gutta motif, 6.3.9 
Eastman, Luella, 6.1.13 Haddo House see Mills House, Hamilton, Ont., 1904 {attributed} 
Eifler and Associates, 6.1.14 Hager, John, 6.4.10 
Elderidge, Charles, 6.2.3 ; Hager, Otto J., 6.4.10 
Elliott House, Madison, Wisc., 1910, 6.2.2 Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14, 6.4.3; 6.4.7 
Elmslie, George, 6.1.16 cottage style influenced by Voysey, 6.4.7 
English Arts and Crafts Movement, 6.1.16 photographs (exterior), 6.4.3 
The Epic of Chicago and the Making of America, 6.2.18 Hammons, Mark, 6.3.17 
Erwin House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 Hart House, Kenilworth, Ill. (attributed) 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10 history, 6.4.12 
Rankin House similar, 6.4.22 Hasbrouck, Wilbert R., 6.1.20 
Evanston Woman's Club, 6.4.25 Hawley, Henry, 6.1.2; 6.1.8 
Heinz, Thomas A., 6.1.4 
Farson, John Henderson, John, 6.4.22 
great uncle to Betty Wyld, 6.4.26 Hilaire see Maher Houses. Douglas (Mich.} bungalow, c.1908 
Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 Hilgart, Friz, 6.1.4 
chairs, 6.1.16 Hill, Henry W., 6.1.16-17 
furniture, 6.1.16 Hill-Canton Dryer Co., 6.3.2 
history, 6.1.16-17 Hillesheim, John, 6.4.15 
National Historic Landmark status approved, 6.3.17; 6.4.26 Hillesheim House see Bridge/Hillesheim House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
photographs (exterior), 6.3.17 Historical Society of Oak Park and River Forest, 6.4.26 _ 
restoration, 6.1.14; 6.2.17 Hitchmough, Wendy, 6.1.6 
thistle motif, 6.1.15 Hollyhock flower motif, 6.3.8 —_ 
tours, 6.4.30 Holmes, George, 6.4.21 
Fennville, Mich., 6.4.25 Honeysuckle motif, 6.1.16 
Feyder, Susan, 6.2.17 Hooker, Mary Maher, 6.3.13 
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Hornbostle, Henry, 6.3.11; 6.4.6 

Hornbostle and Palmer see Palmer and Hornbostle 

Horswell House, Kenilworth, Iil., 1904 (attributed) 
rehabilitation award received, 6.4.26 ‘ 

Hurd, Harvey B., 6.4.16 

Hyacinth Playlot, 6.4.22 

Hyatt, Elizabeth, 6.2.16 

Hyatt, Henry, 6.2.16 


Internet's Maher information, 6.3.17 


Jacobs, Irwin, 6.2.17 

Jacobs, Mark, 6.2.17 

Japanese prints, 6.1.16 

Jensen, Jens, 6.1.11; 6.4,.8-9; 6.4.29 
John Toomey Gallery, 6.1.13 

Joseph Sears Excellence Award, 6.4.26 


Kamin, Blair, 6.4.26 

Kaplan, Wendy, 6.1.16 

Karr, Susan Elaine, 6.3.12 

Kasten, Herman, 6.4.25 

Keehn, George, 6.4.24-25 

Kendrick House, Buffalo, N.Y., 1889 
Goldsmith House similar, 6.3.16 

Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Hil., 1907 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10-11 
social events in, 6.4.25 


Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, fll., 1907 


Kenilworth Historical Society 
preservation awards, 6.4.26 
Kenilworth street improvements by Maher, 6.4.21 
Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 6.4.19-20 
Mahers’ participation in church activities, 6.4.25 
photographs {exterior}, 6.4.19-20 
photographs (interior), 6.4.19 
poppy flower motif, 6.4.20 
windows, 6.4.20 
Kincaid, Ill., 6.4.28 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
chairs, 6.1.18 
Churchill House similar, 6.4.8 
history, 6.1.20; 6.4.28 
lamps, 6.2.17 
photographs (exterior) 6.1.18 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.11 
renderings, 6.3.11 
silver holloware, 6.1.13; 6.1.18-19; 6.4.25 
photographs, 6.1.19 
King, Mariel see Boalt, Mary Eleanor King 
King, Mary Eleanor see Boalt, Mary Eleanor King 
King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 
fireplaces, 6.1.20; 6.2.20; 6.3.18 
similarities to Ralph Abell-designed house, 6.2.16 
Kingsbluff, 6.4.28 
Kingswere {1926}, 6.4.28 
Komar, Jennifer, 6.1.13; 6.1.18 


Lackner House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10 
Lake Michigan Boat House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 
history, 6.4.21 
Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910, 6.4.25 
Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10 
Lefeber, Anthony, 6.1.14 
Lily motif, 6.1.18 
Lion motif, 6.1.16 
Loeb-Leopold-Frank tragedy, 6.2.14; 6.3.6 
Lord, Eda Hurd, 6.4.16 
Lord, George S., 6.4.16 
Lord/Babbitt House, Evanston, ll., 1909 
history, 6.4.17 
photographs (exterior}, 6.4.16-17 


Lord/Corey House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
history, 6.4.18 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.18 

Lord, Owen & Co., 6.4.16 

Lotus flower motif, 6.1.13 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
influence on George Maher, 6.1.6; 6.1.13; 6.1.16 


Macdonald, Margaret, 6.4.27 
Mackintosh, Charles Rennie, 6.1.16; 6.4.27 
MacNeil Hermon 
biography, 6.1.13 
Magerstadt, Ernest John, 6.2.13-14 
Magerstadt, Hattie, 6.2.12 
Magerstadt House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 
compared to Wright, 6.2.12 
floor plans, 6.2.12; 6.4.23 
furniture, 6.2.13-14 
history, 6.2.12-14; 6.2.15 
light fixtures, 6.2.13-14 
photographs (exterior), 6.2.1; 6.2.11-12 
photographs (interior), 6.2.13-14 
poppy flower motif, 6.2.1; 6.2.12-14 
sconces, 6.2.13 
siting, 6.2.13 
stairway, 6.2.13 
similar to Bridge/Hillesheim House, 6.4.15 
Maher, Bessie see Maher, Elizabeth Isabelle Brooks 
Maher, Elizabeth Isabelle Brooks 
biography, 6.4.25 
marriage, 6.3.18 
Maher, George W. 
Anderson House see Anderson House, Chicago, Ill., 1889 
apartment houses designed by Maher see 
DeLee Flats, Chicago, IIl., 1909-10 
Schoenfeld Flats, Chicago, Ill., 1909 
arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Babbitt House see Lord/Babbitt House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
Behr House see Behr House, Chicago, Ill., 1916-? 
biography, 6.1.15-16; 6.2.2 
Blinn House see Blinn House, Pasadena, Calif, 1906 
Brackebush House see Brackebush House, Chicago, Ill., 1909 
Bridge/Day House see Bridge/Day House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 


Bridge/Hillesheim House see Bridge/Hillesheim House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
Bridge/Valentine House see Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
. Brooks Cottage see Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich., 1905 


buildings attributed to Maher see 
Cass House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1905 
Goldsmith House, Chicago, Ill., 1895 
Hart House, Kenilworth, Ill. 
Horswell House, Kenilworth, Ill, 1904 
Mills House, Hamilton, Ont., 1904 
Rankin House, DeKalb, Ill., 1904-06 
Stone House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1909-65 


buildings designed by Maher see name of building, e.g. Anderson House, 


Chicago, Ill., 1889 
buildings designed by Maher in 
California 
Pasadena see Blinn House, 1906 

Illinois 

_ Chicago see 
Anderson House, 1889 
Brackebush House, 1909 
Behr House, 1916-? 
Cochran Houses, 1895 
Colvin House, 1910 
Conkey House, 1889 
Davis House, 1898 
DeLee Flats, 1909-10 
Gilman House, 1888 
Goldsmith House, 1895 (attributed) 

~ King (Patrick J.) House, 1901 

Magerstadt House, 1908 
Maher Houses, 1889 
Rath House, 1907 
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Schmidt House, 1917 
Schoenfeld Flats, 1909 
Shuman buildings, 1890-91 
Swedenborgian Church, 1898 
DeKalb see Rankin House, 1904-06 (attributed) 
Evanston see 
Bridge/Day House, 1909 
Bridge/Hillesheim House, 1909 
Bridge House, 1909 
Bridge/Valentine House, 1909 
Lord/Babbitt House, 1909 
Lord/Corey House, 1909 
Lord House, 1911 
Patten Gymnasium, 1908-40 
Patten House, 1901-39 
Swift Hall, 1907-09 
University Building, 1907 
Glencoe see Rubens House, 1902-? 
Highland Park see 
Rudolph House, 1907 
Scarborough House, 1907 
Smith House, 1906 
Kenilworth see 
Carman House, 1908 
Hart House (attributed) 
Horswell House, 1904 (attributed) 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall, 1907 
Kenilworth Union Church, 1909 remodeling 
Lackner House, 1905 
Lake Michigan Boat House, 1909 
Maher Houses, 1893 
Parmelee House, 1906 
Serrel House, 1907 
Stevens House, 1909 remodeling 
Sutton House, 1907 
Oak Park see 
Caldwell House, 1909 
Erwin House, 1905 
Farson House, 1897 
‘Furbeck House, 1901-59 
Mallen House, 1904 
Sears House, 1905 (unbuilt) 
Wilmette see 
Maher Houses, 1892 
Winnetka see 
Schultz House, 1907 
Indiana 
Gary Bathing Pavilion, 1921 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, 1923 
‘Towa 
Burlington see Churchill House, 1916 
Fort Dodge see 
Corey House, 1914 (attributed} 
Vincent House, 1895 
Grinnell see 
Morse House, 1894 
Spencer House, 1892 
_ Red Oak see McPherson House, 1894 
Waterloo see 
Cass House, 1905 {attributed} 
Crippen House, 1902 
Waukon see Hager House, 1913-14 
Michigan 
Douglas see 
Brooks Cottage, 1905 
Landis Lodge, 1910 


Maher Houses. Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c.1908 
Ishpeming see Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shatt Houses, 1919 


Kalamazoo see Stone House, 1909-65 {attributed} 
Sault Ste. Marie see Murdock House, 1906-07 
Minnesota : 
Minneapolis see Winton House, 1910 
Winona see 
King (Ernest L.} House, 1911-87 
Watkins Administration Building, 1911-12 


Winona Savings Bank, 1913-16 
Missouri 
Kansas City see Velie House, 1904-59 
Nebraska 
Omaha see Davis House, 1892-? 
New Jersey 
Montclair see Gates House, 1902-04 
South Orange see Leach House, 1900-? 
New York 
Buffalo see Kendrick House, 1889 
Ontario 
Hamilton see Mills House, 1904 (attributed) 
Wisconsin 
Lake Geneva see Furbeck House, 1900 (unbuilt} 
Madison see Elliott House, 1910 
Wausau see 
Stewart House, 1906 
Wausau Public Library, 1906-94 
Winton House, 1905-76 
Yawkey House, 1907 remodeling 
buildings designed by Maher open for tours, 6.1.20; 6.2.20; 6.4.30 
Caldwell House see Caldwell House, Oak Park, Ill., 1909 
Carman House see Carman House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1908 
Cass House see Cass House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1905 (attributed) 
chairs designed by Maher, 6.1.16; 6.1.18 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entries, 6.1.7 
churches designed by Maher see Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, 
Ill., 1909 remodeling 
Churchill House see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses see Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft 
Houses, Ishpeming 
Mich., 1919 
clover flower motif see Clover flower motif 
Cochran Houses, 1895 see Cochran Houses, Chicago, Iil., 1895 
collaboration with his wife, 6.4.27 
columns, 4.2.18 
Colvin House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
community planning see Maher, George W. plans designed by Maher 
competitions entered, 6.4.13 
Conkey House see Conkey House, Chicago, Ill., 1889 
Corey House see 
Corey House, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1914 (attributed) 
Lord/Corey House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
cottage style, 6.1.1-9; 6.2.15; 6.4.7; 6.4.17-18 
County Courthouse see County Courthouse, 1907 (unbuilt| 
Crippen House see Crippen House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1902 
Davis House see Davis House, Omaha, Neb., 1892-? 
Day House see Bridge/Day, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
death, 6.2.2 : 
DeLee Flats see DeLee Flats, Chicago, Ill, 1909-10 
The Delineator competition, 6.4.13 
demolished buildings designed by Maher see 
Davis House, Omaha, Neb., 1892-? 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn, 1911-87 
Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-40 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 
Stone House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1909-65 
Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
designs by Maher by year 
1907, 6.2.6-10 
1908, 6.2.11-16 
1909, 6.3.1-9; 6.4,12-21 
drawings, 6.2.6; 6.2.10; 6.3.2-7; 6.3.11-12; 6.3.14; 6.4.10-11; 6.4.13 
Elliott House see Elliott House, Madison, Wisc., 1910 
Erwin House see Erwin House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 
Farson House see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
fireplace dormer, 6.4.14 
fireplaces 
DeLee Flats, 6.4.18 
King (Patrick J.) House, 6.1.20; 6.2.20; 6.3.18 
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Schultz House, 6,1.4-5; 6.1.7-9 
Furbeck House see 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900 (unbuilt) 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59 
furniture 
Farson House, 6.1.16 
Magerstadt House, 6.2.13-14 
Rudolph House, 6.1.16 
Schultz House, 6.1.5-6; 6.1.8-9; 6.2.13 
Winona Savings Bank, 6.4.28 
Gary Bathing Pavilion see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Gates House see Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
Gilman House see Gilman House, Chicago, Ill., 1888 
Goldsmith House see Goldsmith House, Chicago, Ill., 1895 (attributed) 
gutta motif see Gutta motif 
Hager House see Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14 
Hart House see Hart House, Kenilworth, Ill., (attributed) 
Hilaire see Maher Houses. Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c.1908 
Hillesheim House see Bridge/Hillesheim House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
hollyhock flower motif see Hollyhock flower motif 
honeysuckle motif see Honeysuckle motif 
Horswell House see Horswell House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1904 (attributed) 
houses designed by Maher for himself see 
Maher Houses: 
Chicago {Iil.) home, 1889 
Douglas (Mich) bungalow, c.1908 
Kenilworth (IIl.} home, 1893 
houses designed by Maher for his parents see 
Maher Houses: 
Chicago {Ill.}, 1889 
Wilmette (Ill.), 1892 
Japanese prints influenced, 6.1.16 
Kendrick House see Kendrick House, Buffalo, N.Y., 1889 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Ill, 
1907 
Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Kenilworth Union Church see Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Ill., 
1909 remodeling 
Kincaid, Ill, designs, 6.4.28 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn. see King (Ernest L.} House, Wi- 
nona, Minn., 1911-87 
King (Patrick J.) House see King (Patrick J.| House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 
Lackner House see Lackner House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
Lake Michigan Boat House see Lake Michigan Boat House, Kenilworth, Ill., 
1909 
lamps, 6.2.17 
Landis Lodge see Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910 
lanterns, 6.1.13 
Leach House see Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
libraries designed by Maher see Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 
1906-94 
light fixtures 
Magerstadt House, 6.2.13-14 
Patten Gymnasium, 6.2.7 
lily motif see Lily motif 
lion motif see Lion motif 
Lord/Babbitt House see Lord/Babbitt House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
LordCorey House see Lord/Corey House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
lotus flower motif see Lotus flower motif 
Mackintosh influence, 6.4.27 
Magerstadt House see Magerstadt House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 
Maher Houses (parents) see 
Maher Houses: 
Chicago (II.,}, 1889 
Wilmette (IIL) home for parents, 1892 
Mallen House see Mallen House, Oak Park, Iil., 1904 
McPherson House see McPherson House, Red Oak, Iowa, 1894 
Miller Beach Recreation Building see Miller Beach Recreation Building, 
Gary, Ind., 1923 
Mills House see Mills House, Hamilton, Ont., 1904 (attributed) 
Morse House see Morse House, Grinnell, iowa, 1894 
motif rhythm theory see Motif rhythm theory 
motifs see name of motif, e.g. Poppy flower motif 
Murdock House see Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906-07 
Northwestern University Plan see Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, 


HL, 1907-11 
office buildings designed by Maher see Watkins Administration Building, 
Winona, Minn., 1911-12 
Parmelee House see Parmelee House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1906 
Patten Gymnasium see Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-40 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
plans designed by Maher see Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill., 
1907-1 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
poppy flower motif see Poppy flower motif 
portraits of, 6.3.1 
publications by Maher 
“A Campaign of Publicity and Education", 6.1.17 
“Originality in American Architecture”, 6.1.17 
“A Plea for Indigenous Art”, 6.1.16 
“The Western Spirit", 6.1.17 
Rankin House see Rankin House, DeKalb, Iil., 1904-06 (attributed) 
Rath House see Rath House, Chicago, Ill., 1907 
remodelings by Maher see 
Kenilworth Union Church, 1909 
Stevens House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 
Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1907 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.} House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
Rubens House see Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 
Rudolph House, Highland Park, Ill., 1907 
Scarborough House see Scarborough House, Highland Park, Ill., 1907 
Schmidt House see Schmidt House, Chicago, Iil., 1917 
Schoenfeld Flats see Schoenfeld Flats, Chicago, Ill., 1909 
Schultz House see Schultz House, Winnetka, Iil., 1907 
sconces 
Magerstadt House, 6.2.13 
Sears House see Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 (unbuilt) 
segmental arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Serrel House see Serrel House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Shuman buildings see Shuman buildings, 1890-91 
silver holloware designed by Maher, 6.1.13; 6.1.18-19 
Smith (R.) House see Smith House, Highland Park, Ill., 1906 
Spencer House see Spencer House, Grinnell, lowa, 1892 
stairways, 6.1.9; 6.2.13; 6.4.15 
Stevens House see Stevens House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 remodeling 
Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Stewart House see Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Stone House see Stone House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1909-65 
Sutton House see Sutton House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Swedenborgian Church see Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
Swift Hall see Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill., 1907-09 
thistle motif see Thistle motif 
tours of Maher buildings, 6.1.20; 6.2.20; 6.4.30 
trips, 6.4.24 
tulip flower motif see Tulip flower motif 
unbuilt designs by Maher 
County Courthouse, 1907 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900 
Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 
urns 
photographs 6.4.23 
Rankin House, 6.4.23 
Rath House, 6.4.23 
Valentine House see Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, Ill., 1909 
Velie House see Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Vincent House see Vincent House, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1895 
Watkins Administration Building see Watkins Administration Building, Wi- 
nona, Minn., 1911-12 
Wausau Public Library see Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
“The Western Spirit", 6.1.17 
windows 
at Art Institute of Chicago, 6.1.15; 6.4.28 
Bridge/Day House, 6.4.15 
Bridge/Valentine House, 6.4.14 
clover flower motif, 6.4.14 
Kenilworth Union Church, 0.4.20 
poppy flower motif, 6.1.4; 6.1.15; 6.2.4; 6.4.20; 6.4.28 
Schultz House, 6.1.2-4; 6.1.9; 6.4.28 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 6.2.4 
Winona Savings Bank see Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
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Winton House see O'Keeffe, Georgia, 6.2.1-3 
Winton House, Minneapolis., 1910 Olbrich, Joseph Maria, 6.1.13 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 Orpen, William, 6.3.6; 6.4.18 
Yawkey House see Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1907 remodeling 
Maher, Mary see Hooker, Mary Maher Palmer, Bertha, 6.2.3 
Maher, Philip Brooks Palmer, Potter, 6.2.3 
biography, 6.1.15; 6.1.17; 6.3.17; 6.4.8 Palmer and Hornbostle, 6.3.11 a 
Decorative Arts Building designed by, 6.1.13 Parmelee House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1906 
Erskin-Danforth Building designed by, 6.4.26 history, 6.1.17 
Kingswere (1926) attributed to, 6.4.28 Patten, Amanda, 6.2.6 
Woman's Athletic Club designed by, 6.1.13; 6.2.16; 6.4.26 Patten, James, 6.2.6; 6.2.8 
Maher, Sarah Landis, 6.3.13 Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-40 
Maher, Sophia, 6.3.13 demolition, 6.2.10 
Maher, Theophilus Daniel, 6.1.16; 6.3.13 floor plans, 6.2.8 
letters, 6.4.10 furniture, 6.2.8 
Maher, Walter, 6.3.13 history, 6.2.6-10; 6.4.24-25 
Maher family Chicago home sites, 6.3.18 light fixtures, 6.2.7-8 
Maher Houses photographs (exterior), 6.2.7 
Chicago (Ill.) home, 1889 photographs (interior), 6.2.8-9 
history, 6.3.13; 6.3.15 renderings, 6.2.6 
photographs (exterior), 6.3.14-15 Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39, 6.1.16-17 
photographs (interior), 6.3.15 portieres, 6.1.16 
renderings, 6.3.14 thistle motif, 6.1.16 
Douglas (Mich.} bungalow, c.1908, 6.3.16; 6.4.25 Pecord, Phillip, 6.4.29 
Kenilworth (Ill.) home, 1893, 6.1.14; 6.3.13 : Perkins, Dwight, 6.4.16 
garage, 6.4.26 Perkins & Hamilton, 6.4.16 
Wilmette (Ill.) home for parents, 1892 Perkins, Fellows & Nimmons, 6.4.16 
history, 6.3.13 Perrycroft, 6.1.6 
Mallen House, Oak Park, Ill., 1904 Peterson, Irving, 6.4.23 
poppy flower motif, 6.2.2 Piercefield, Sarah, 6.4.3 
Mansheim, Gerald, 6.1.17 Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibitions, 6.3.10-11 
Marquette Park Aquatorium, Gary, Ind. see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
Ind., 1921 Pleasant Home Foundation 
Mayo, Ernest, 6.4.12 Christmas open house, 6.1.14 
McPherson, Fanny, 6.4.3 : lecture series, 6.1.14; 6.1.20; 6.2.17; 6.4.26 
McPherson, Smith, 6.4.3 membership, 6.4.28 
McPherson House, Red Oak, fowa, 1894 tours sponsored, 6.2.20; 6.4.26 
history, 6.4.2 : workshop series, 6.3.18 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.1-2 Plimpton, Russell A., 6.1.19 a 
Middleton, E.B., 6.4.12 Pond and Pond, 6.1.15 
Miller, Donald L., 6.2.18 Poppy flower motif, 6.1.4; 6.1.6; 6.1.15; 6.2.1-5; 6.2.10; 6.2.12-14; 6.4.20 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, Gary, Ind., 1923, 6.4.30 Prairie Avenue Bookshop, 6.3.16 
Mills, Edwin Prairie School, Design Vision for the Midwest, 6.1.14 
biography, 6.4.28 : : Purcell, William, 6.1.16 
Mills, Mary, 6.4.28 Purcell and Elmslie, 6.1.15 
Mills House, Hamilton, Ont., 1904 (attributed) Purcell-Cutts House, 6.1.18-19 
bed and breakfast inn, 6.1.20; 6.2.20; 6.3.18; 6.4.28; 6.4.30 
Milwaukee Art Musem Rankin, Clara Tyler, 6.4.23 
Maher objects exhibition, 6.2.16; 6.4.26 ; Rankin, James, 6.4.23 
Minikahda see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 Rankin House, DeKalb, Iil., 1904-06 (attributed} 
Minnesota Institute of Arts, 6.1.13 history, 6.4.22-23 
Minnikahda see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 photographs (exterior), 6.4.23 
Monet, Claude, 6.2.3 sale ad, 6.4.30 
Monroe, Harriet, 6.4.13 segmental arch motif, 6.4.22 
Montooth, Charles, 6.1.1 urns, 6.4.23 
Morava, Pete, 6.3.18 windows, 6.4.23 
Morris, Daniel, 6.1.13 Rath House, Chicago, Ill., 1907 
Morse, Charles R., 6.4.3 floor plans, 6.4.23 
Morse, Helen, 6.4.3 siting, 6.2.13 
Morse, Sarah, 6.4.3 
Morse House, Grinnell, Iowa, 1894 21 
history, 6.4.3 Rath House, Chicago, Ill., 1907 (cont.) 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.3 urns, 6.4.23 
Motif rhythm theory, 6.1.15-16; 6.1.18; 6.2.3; 6.2.8; 6.2.12; 6.4.8 Representative Cement Homes, 6.1.7; 6.1.17 
Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906-07 Revill, Nick, 6.3.18 
Rankin House similar, 6.4.22 Richardson, H.H., 6.1.15 
- Robinson, Tish, 6.4.26 
“Naturalism in Architecture” lecture series, 6.1.20 Rockefeller, John D., 6.2.20 
The Neighbors Club, Kenilworth, Ill., 6.1.14 Rockledge see King (Ernest L.} House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
North Kenwood Multiple Resource District, 6.4.22 Root, John Wellborn, 6.2.18 a 
North Shore Music Festival, 6.2.9; 6.4.24 Rosicrucians, 6.4.27 
Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill., 1907-11, 6.2.6; 6.4.12 . Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? —_ 
Notz, John K., Jr., 6.4.29 history, 6.1.17 
motifs, 6.1.6 
O'Connor, Erna, 6.4.23 Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10 
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renderings, 6.3.10 Spencer, Clark, 6.4.3 


Schoenfeld Flats similar, 6.3.9 Spencer, Evelyn, 6.4.3 
Rudd, J. William, 6.1.16 Spencer, Henry C., 6.4.3 
Rudolph, Christopher, 6.4.15 Spencer, Robert, 6.1.13: 6.1.15; 6.4.10 
Rudolph House, Highland Park, Ill, 1907, 6.1.16-17 Spencer House, Grinnell, Iowa, 1892 
andirons, 6.2.17 history, 6.4.3 
chairs, 6.1.6 photographs (exterior), 6.4.2 
furnishings, 6.1.16 Spofford, Harriet Prescott, 6.2.3 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10 St. Louis World’s Fair see Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 
renderings, 6.3.10 1904 
tulip flower motif, 6.1.16 Stevens House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 remodeling 
history, 6.4.21 
Scarborough House, Highland Park, Iil., 1907 photographs {exterior}, 6.4.21 
Churchill House similar, 6.4.8 Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
floor plans, 6.1.10 Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
history, 6.1.10-12; 6.2.15 bed & breakfast inn, 6.1.20; 6.2.20 
Jensen landscape plans, 6.1.11 Rankin House similar, 6.4.22 
photographs (exterior), 6.1.10-11 Stickley, Gustav, 6.4.26 
Schmidt House, Chicago, Ill., 1917, 6.4.8 Stieglitz, Alfred, 6.2.3 
Schoenfeld, Flora Israel, 6.3.9 Stone House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1909-65 (attributed) 
Schoenfeld, Frank, 6.3.9 windows, 6.1.13 
Schoenfeld Flats, Chicago, Ill., 1909 Sullivan, Louis, 6.1.15; 6.2.6; 6.3.10; 6.4.2; 6.4.6 
gutta motif, 6.3.9 Sutton, Frederick, 6.1.12; 6.4.25 
history, 6.3.9 Sutton House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
photographs (exterior), 6.3.9 floor plans, 6.1.12 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.11 history, 6.1.12-13 
Schomer, Jackie, 6.1.14; 6.2.17; 6.4.28 lotus flower motif, 6.1.13 
‘ Schoondyke, Rose, 6.4.3 photographs (exterior), 6.1.12 
Schuler and Mueller, 6.1.15 Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 6.4.19 
Schultz, Clara, 6.1.1 Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1898, 6.4.27 
Schultz, Henry, 6.1.1-2 Swedenborgianism, 6.4.27 
Schultz House, Winnetka, Ill., 1907 Swift Hall, Evanston, Ifl., 1907-09 
colors, 6.1.2; 6.1.8-9 history, 6.2.6; 6.2.9-10 
cottage style influenced by Voysey, 6.1.1-9; 6.2.15; 6.4.7; 6.4.17 Patten Gymnasium similar, 6.2.7 
dormer, 6.1.7 photographs (exterior), 6.2.10 
fireplace, 6.1.4-5; 6.1.7-9 poppy flower motif, 6.2.1; 6.2.10 
floor plans, 6.1.4; 6.1.9 rendering, 6.2.10 
French doors, 6.1.4; 6.4.26 
furniture, 6.1.5-6; 6.1.8-9; 6.2.13 Tallmadge and Watson 
history, 6.1.1-9; 6.1.17 Bridge development in Evanston, 6.4.12 
holiday card, 6.1.7; 6.4.28 Maher's influence on, 6.4.29 
landscaping, 6.1.9 Taylor, Belle, 6.4.23 
photographs (exterior), 6.1.1-3 Taylor, John, 6.4.23 
photographs (interior), 6.1.4-9 Thern, Tony, 6.4.28 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.11 Thistle motif, 6.1.15-16 
poppy flower motif, 6.1.4; 6.1.7; 6.2.1 Thompson-Starrett Co., 6.4.19 
stairways, 6.1.9 : Thoreau, Chuck, 6.4.22 
windows, 6.1.2; 6.1 9 Thorpe, John, 6.4.26; 6.4.28 
photographs, 6.1.4 Tice, David, 6.3.16; 6.4.22 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine, 6.4.24 Tiffany glass, 6.1.20; 6.2.20; 6.4.20 
Sears, Joseph, 6.4.19; 6.4.21 Tiffany Studios, 6.1.14 
Sears, Richard W., 6.2.18 ' Toomey Gallery see John Toomey Gallery 
Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 (unbuilt}, 6.2.18 Traditional Line, Lid., 6.1.14 
Secessionist Movement see Austrian Secession architectural movement Tripartite arch see Segmental arch motif 
"Second Nature: Organic Ornament in the Prairie School“ exhibition, 6.1.13; Tulip flower motif, 6.1.16 
6.1.20 Twombly, Robert, 6.1.14; 6.1.17 
Segmental arch motif, 6.1.4 ;6.1.10; 6.1.13; 6.1.18; 6.2.6; 6.3.1-2; 6.3.8; 
6.4.15-16; 6.4.18; 6.4.22 Underwood and Underwood, photographers, 6.2 3 
Serrel, Wallace, 6.4.25 United House of Prayer for All People, 6.1.14 
Serrel House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 United Mine Workers monument, 6.2.20 
Bridges/Hillesheim House similar, 6.4.15 Universal Portland Cement Co., 6.1.17 
Seyfarth, Robert, 6.4.12; 6.4.23 : 
Shepard, Lyman, 6.4.29 Valentine, Louis, 6.4.14 : 
Shuman, A.F., 6.2.18 Valentine House, Evanston, Iil., 1909 see Bridge/Valentine House, Evanston, 
Shuman buildings, 6.2.18 Til., 1909 
Silsbee, Joseph Lyman Van Bergen, John, 6.4.28 
Maher's employer, 6.1.15-17; 6.3.13; 6.4.2; 6.4.16 Van Ryn, Henry J., 6.3.10 
Simonds, Ossian Cole, 6.4.28 Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Smith House, Highland Park, Iil., 1906 Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.10 
history, 6.1.10; 6.2.15 Vienna Secessionist Movement see Austrian Secession architectural move- 
Socicty for the Restoration of the Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium and Octave ment 
Chanute’s Villa Bahr, 6.1.13 
Place in History see Aquatorium Society Villa Grande see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
Spaulding, Julian, 6.4.27 Vincent, Adelaide, 6.4.4 
Spencer, Catherine, 6.4.3 Vincent, Annie, 6.4.4 
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Vincent, Grace, 6.4.4 
Vincent, Leon, 6.4.4 
Vincent House, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1895 
history, 6.4.4 
photographs (exterior), 6.4.4 
von Holst, Hermann V., 6.1.12; 6.1.17 
Voysey, C.F.A., 6.1.2; 6.1.6; 6.1.10; 6.1.15-16 


Wandzura, Lumbavour, 6.1.4 
Watkins, Joseph R. 
biography, 6.2.18 
Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-12 
history, 6.2.17-18 
photographs (interior), 6.2.17 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club exhibition entry, 6.3.11 
table, 6.4.28 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
demolition, 6.4.26-27 
doors auctioned, 6.3.17 
fragments for sale, 6.4.26-27 
“The Western Spirit”, 6.1.17 
Westminster Lodge, 6.4.25 
White, George Ronald, 6.4.29 
Whitney & Williams, 6.4.12 
Wilson, Richard Guy, 6.1.15; 6.1.17 
Winona National Bank, Winona, Minn. 1913-16 see 
Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
furniture, 6.4.28 
lighting, 6.4.28 
Winton House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1910, 6.2.16-17 
lantern, 6.2.5 
photographs (exterior), 6.2.17 
poppy flower motif, 6.2.2 
windows, 6.2.4 
Wolfe, Gerald, 6.3.17 
Wood, Grant, 6.4.6 
Woodyatt, Ernest, 6.4.16 
Woolever, Mary, 6.1.17 
World's Columbian Exposition, 1893 
Monet paintings shown, 6.2.3 
Wright's comments, 6.3.17 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 6.1.15 
Fricke House, 6.4.28 
Japanese prints influenced, 6.1.16 
Little House, Minneapolis, Minn., 6.1.19 
Manson House, 6.2.13 
Robie House 
similarities to Maher’s designs, 6.2.13 
Williams House, 6.1.1 
Winslow House 
similarities to Maher's designs, 6.1.1 
Wyld, Elizabeth, 6.4.25-26 
portraits, 6.4.26 
Wyld, Merle 6.4.25-26 | 
portraits, 6.4.26 . 
Y.M.H.C.A. see Young Men‘s Hebrew Charity Association 
Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1907 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 6.4.12 ; 
Yellow House see Schmidt House, Chicago, Ill., 1917 
Yerkes, Charles Tyson, 6.2.18; 6.4.28-29 
Yetken, Carol, 6.3.18 : 
Young Men’s Hebrew Charity Association, 6.3.4-5 
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